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SUEZ: SHOWS DOWN AND SHOWS UP 


HEN, on October 13, nine countries, covering the world literally 

from China to Peru, voted for the revised Anglo-French Resolution, 

only two, Russia and Yugoslavia, while agreeing to the first part’s 
enumeration of six principles, opposed the second part. America, Britain 
and France had all the air of having gained a considerable tactical and a 
resounding moral victory. Russia, by using her veto for the seventy-eighth 
time, damped the enthusiasm that cultural exchanges and greater freedom 
of communications had aroused in the West. Those who had argued that 
the hand of friendship extended after the decline of Stalinism still wore 
mail beneath a velvet glove were inclined to say “ we told you so.” 

But the simultaneous outbreak of crisis in the Israel-Jordan quarrel 
robbed victory of any claim to be simple and decisive. A new vista of 
paradoxes suddenly opened. Were Britain and Egypt about to find them- 
selves in the same camp? Britain had not taken the opportunity which 
Jordan had offered her, by its summary and insulting action in regard to 
the British-officered Arab Legion, of disentangling herself from an embar- 
rassing military alliance. She found herself forced to take sides against 
Israel; initially in a diplomatic sense, but with unpleasant possibilities 
ahead. Unpleasant in several directions. For Britain’s good friend, Iraq, 
a partner in the Baghdad Pact, was pledged to support Jordan also, and 
was making show of preparing to do so, though with no great haste. 

For Colonel Nasser things looked no easier. All his urgent military 
measures had been directed towards the possibility of having to defend 
canal and country against designs he imputed to Britain and France. Yet 
Egypt, not Iraq, is in his view the leader of the Arab world. The Anglo- 
French Resolution invited Egypt to make known promptly her proposals 
for an international system which provides guarantees not less effective 
than those which Mr. Menzies conveyed to Cairo. This was a call and 
an opportunity for Colonel Nasser to negotiate. Of the six principles to 
which he agreed only one has much virtue in it—that the operation of the 
canal should be insulated from the politics of any country. He did not 
willingly agree. In the final debate on October 13 Dr. Fawzi said “* it is 
the view of my delegation that this expression is rather unfortunate as 
well as misleading, and allows scope for various and contradictory inter- 
pretations.”” Egypt, he said, would prefer a reaffirmation or renewal of 
the 1888 Convention. Possibly the Jordan crisis and Israel’s action may 
lead Egypt to a more sympathetic attitude towards the insulation of the 
canal from politics. 

The common desire for peaceful settlements now prevalent in all countries 

except in some smaller ones where the alternative is not supposed to be 
a world war and the employment of atomic bombs—may be said to be 
the one basic “ principle” animating all parties at the Security Council's 
October meetings in New York. It is now possible to analyse the causes 
contributing to a settlement or hindering a settlement and, with that end in 
view, to attempt an assessment of the characters and performances of some 
of the leading participants. 

Looking back, we can see that Mr. Dulles’ speech on October 9th weighed 
heavily towards production of some eventual agreement. Throughout the 
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affair he has been a much-criticised man. That the British and French were 
dissatisfied with his earlier attitudes was common knowledge. And in his 
own country—despite awareness that the imminence of a presidential election 
in which one of his own party’s strongest cards was its claim to have kept 
the peace, forced him to disassociate himself from any public approval of 
military precautions taken by Britain and France—there was also a consider- 
able volume of serious criticism. It is true that Mr. Dulles, while often 
capable of illuminating and penetrating statements, is sometimes curiously 
slow in seeing situations from another’s point of view. Probably the indigna- 
tion expressed in London at the superior morality in regard to “colonialism” 
which, in a Press conference, he claimed for America startled him even more 
than did the indignation aroused in Portugal on a former occasion by his 
allusions to Goa. 

But in the Security Council on October 9th Mr. Dulles made an unequi- 
vocal and incisive speech in support of the Anglo-French Resolution which 
was then in its earlier and stiffer terminology. It should have halted whatever 
hopes Colonel Nasser and the Soviet were building on previous evident 
disagreements between America on the one hand and Britain and France on 
the other. In Nasser’s case there was the further consideration that, while 
willing to buy arms and engage pilots from behind the Iron Curtain, he has 
no desire to see communism or communist influence increase in his own 
country. Like Mussolini, he is a Fascist dictator, not a Bolshevist one. Like 
Mussolini, he is a more attractive personality and milder in his methods than 
Stalin was. But the days when the Russian radio regularly denounced the 
** Fascist beast’ are gone! It is possible that had Mussolini not teamed up 
with Hitler he might be alive and ruling Italy today. Nasser, having raised a 
storm much bigger than he had foreseen, does not wish to range himself 
irrevocably against America, Britain and France and their friends, with the 
Soviet as his, possibly exacting, main support. Egypt’s understandable 
appetite for nationalising does not go well with a satellite position. 

Similar considerations affect his Arab friends. Saudi Arabia’s vast wealth 
has come to her from the Californian Oil Company’s development, in Ibn 
Saud’s time, of her oil. Willing to join with Egypt in helping Jordan against 
Israel, Ibn Saud’s successor has no desire to see his still impoverished subjects 
flirting with communism. Nor are he and his advisers blind to the con- 
nection between any policy of economic sanctions against Egypt and the 
possibility of oil from Texas, Burma and Assam finding a readier market than 
Arabia’s output. 

Iraq worked for peace by warning Nasser that his quarrel with the West over 
Suez was weakening Arab defences against Israel, and opening to that country 
new sources of armament. Actually the Suez quarrel gave an immense spurt 
to Israel’s aggressiveness, and it is well known that since UNO failed to take 
action against the Arabs for ignoring its own decision that Egypt must lift 
her embargo against Israel, the latter country has had no faith whatever in the 
Security Council, little sense of allegiance to UNO, small expectation of real 
international support, and increasing determination to rely on her own self; 
Israel fara da se is her motto. Hence the sudden eruption of the Israel- 
Jordan dispute into the Suez negotiations on October 12th. On the 13th 
before debating Suez the Security Council agreed to the suggestion of Mr. 
Dulles that the Arab states and Israel be invited to submit their views on the 
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Suez issue to the Council, thus giving Israel an opportunity to say “a 
mouthful.” 

It became clear in the private exchanges between the parties in New York 
that if an agreement were not reached at the Security Council economic 
sanctions against Egypt were in the offing. There is one form of economic 
sanction which is all-powerful. None could say that this terrible but technic- 
ally peaceful weapon would ever be used. Nasser could not know the answer 
to this question. But Nasser could not but know that a British Cabinet 
Minister did during the crisis allude to it in a speech. The British control the 
head waters of the Nile. Egypt is at the receiving end, and her dependence on 
the Nile is absolute. A diversion of the waters and despair in Egypt are 
inseparable ideas. Cromer with his dams made Egypt’s prosperity as a 
grower of cotton and food crops. Later British enterprise brought similar 
prosperity to the Sudan. The vital importance of water can never be absent 
from Egyptian thought. 

Hope of agreement was on the rise on October 12th. During the previous 
twenty-four hours Dr. Fawzi was in constant telegraphic communication with 
Colonel Nasser. Mr. Hammerskjold reported that an agreement had been 
reached on six principles. Boiled down, these amounted to free and open 
transit through the canal, without discrimination of any kind for either 
political or technical reasons; no country’s politics to have anything to do 
with the operation of the canal. The manner of fixing tolls and charges to be 
settled by agreement between Egypt and the users; a fair share of the dues to 
be allotted for the development of the canal. Egypt’s sovereignty to be 
respected. These principles resemble peace; most are ready to subscribe to 
them, but not all to make necessary efforts or sacrifices for their maintenance. 
The last agreed principle was the weakest of the lot, and enshrined the diffi- 
culties of the position. It provided that “in case of dispute, unresolved 
affairs between the Suez Canal Company and the Egyptian Government shall 
be settled by arbitration, with suitable terms of reference and suitable pro- 
vision for the payments of sums found to be due.”” Nothing was said about 
what tribunal should arbitrate, what would constitute suitable terms of 
reference, or what kind of sanctions should enforce payments of sums found 
to be due. For Britain and France it seemed an honourable avenue to 
compromise. It appeared to postulate an international authority and some 
form of international restriction on canal dues, two principles which on 
October 9th in private conversations between Mr. Hammerskjold, Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, Mr. Pineau and Dr. Fawzi they made clear must be essential 
ingredients of any settlement, and which we may safely assume Dr. Fawzi 
communicated to his chief. 

The six principles can be said to have resulted from Mr. Dulles’ downright 
speech on October 9th. In it he crushed Mr. Shepilov’s proposal to 
remit the problem to a committee of which “‘ the most important requisite is 
that the composition of the committee be balanced in such a way as to fore- 
stall the prevalence of some one point of view.”” Arguing that Mr. Shepilov 
evidently thought it unfortunate that eighteen nations, representing more than 
ninety per cent. of the traffic and a diversified user interest, could agree at the 
Menzies conference on a solution, and he wanted to make a fresh start by 
establishing a committee so constituted that it could never agree. Let me 
quote The Times’ report of this passage in Mr. Dulles’ speech: 
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“It is not without precedent that a Government feels that it can gain by 
perpetuating controversy. We have a proverb about fishing in troubled 
waters ; but it is considered respectable to veil such a purpose. Rarely hasa 
scheme to perpetuate difference been so candidly revealed.” 

There are in Egypt as in other countries acute brains which enjoy acuteness, 
wit and sarcasm. The effect of Mr. Dulles’ analysis of Mr. Shepilov’s position 
was not lost on Dr. Fawzi or on Yugoslavia’s Mr. Popovic. The speech 
should give us a better understanding of President Eisenhower’s confidence 
in Mr. Dulles and deep regard for him. At times in the Suez crisis the British 
Press and the British Government were most dissatisfied with him. But when 
we recognise the fact that this same Suez issue has been hailed in some 
quarters as the end of British bipartnership in foreign policy and that a deep 
division of opinion between Government and Opposition as to whether the 
former’s military deployments were purely precautionary and defensive or 
were in the nature of a threat and were a danger to peace, we may ask our- 
selves whether we should be the first to cast a stone. Dulles is the man who, 
when the Democratic party was in power in America, was the chosen man of 
both parties to stand for bipartnership in foreign policy. ARTHUR MOORE 


GERMANY IN THE NEW EUROPE 
UROPE ten years ago, in 1946, was in the throes of the aftermath of the 
intellectually, socially, and economically most devastating war engulfing 
the whole of the continent. Out of this chaos a new order and a new 
prosperity have emerged in the astonishingly brief space of a decade. Order 
and prosperity are today to be found everywhere in the free countries of 


Europe, outside the totalitarian orbit which includes the whole of Europe 
east of the’ Elbe, the Alps, and the Adriatic Sea on the one hand, and the 
Pyrenean Peninsula. None of the countries of free Europe have made a 
more dramatic recovery than the German Federal Republic. Ten years ago 
no German state whatsoever, no German administration or government 
existed, and the rubble and ruin of the German cities offered examples of 
ghastly poverty and hopelessness. Today the German Federal Republic 
represents the most modern state the German people has ever achieved, and 
the German population has one of the highest standards of living in con- 
temporary Europe. This happy turn of events is partly due to the innate 
efficiency and discipline of the Germans, but it was largely also due to 
American foreign and economic policy, exemplified in NATO and in the 
Marshall Plan, which gave to free Europe military and economic security for 
the most difficult transitional period of the last decade. 

In spite of the catastrophe which overtook Germany in 1945, a catastrophe 
infinitely greater than that of 1918 (or perhaps on account of this catastrophe), 
Germany offered during the last decade a much more orderly spectacle than 
she offered in the ten years following 1918. The Weimar Republic was 
plagued by a plethora of revolutionary and subversive movements of all 
kinds, by the fanatical deeds of terrorist patriots, by the refusal of parts of the 
high civil service to comply with the ideas and regulations of the new regime. 
Nothing like that has happened in the ten years following 1945. Yet the 
Germans of the German Federal Republic are presented with an issue of 
national importance and of a gravity unknown after 1918. In 1918 Germany 
lost some territories which were largely inhabited by non-Germans, and the 
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German minorities living there were of course allowed to stay and enjoy, 
in most cases actually, in a few cases perhaps only theoretically, full civic and 
political equality. In 1945 millions of Germans were driven out from homes 
where their ancestors had been settled, worked and died, for many centuries, 
and these territories were re-settled by non-Germanic populations. Of the 
remainder of Germany about one-fourth was turned into a Communist state 
and shared the fate of the Eastern European lands. The issue of a reunion 
of the two Germanies—the German Federal Republic and the German 
Democratic Republic—and the resettlement of the expelled Germans in their 
homes is a very serious issue, infinitely more serious than the two issues 
plaguing Germany after 1918, the wrongs of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
abnormality of what was called by the Germans the Polish Corridor. These 
were largely fictitious issues, yet they were deeply felt issues which enflamed 
German nationalism, and the flames, not being extinguished by energetic 
action of the West or of German liberals, caused the conflagration of the 
1930s. The present issue is a legitimate and serious one, yet it is not deeply 
felt, it does not feed the flames of German nationalism, and as far as the future 
can be foreseen, it will not by itself cause a conflagration. 

Compared with any preceding period in the last 150 years, the German 
Federal Republic which emerged from the unprecedented moral German 
catastrophe of Nazism and from the equally unprecedented German material 
catastrophe of the loss of the second German world war, contains elements of 
stability which presage well for the future of Germany and of Europe. Yet 
the German Federal Republic, like so many other European states, finds itself 
today in a stage of transition. The elections of September, 1953, turned into a 
vote of confidence for the leadership of Dr. Adenauer, the most pro-Western 
Chancellor Germany has had for a very long time. He became the head of a 
coalition which seemed firmly entrenched and commanded a secure majority. 
In the last months this majority has been shaken, there appear deep cleavages 
in the coalition, and the firm grip of the Chancellor who is now an octogen- 
arian, is visibly slipping. Under these circumstances, the coming elections of 
September, 1957, seem to leave the field wide open for new leadership. As in 
other European states the older generation, the generation of the men who still 
have grown up in the nineteenth century, and who have determined Europe’s 
future in the years immediately following 1945—the generation of Churchill, 
Attlee, de Gasperi, Adenauer—is fast receding from the stage of history. 
The question of succession is everywhere posed, not only in Germany. In 
Germany proper the question can be formulated thus—after Adenauer, 
what? 

Adenauer was not an easy task-master. Apparently a man of autocratic 
temper and by training an administrator and not a parliamentarian, never- 
theless he has accomplished much: the Germans, a people without a strong or 
highly esteemed parliamentary tradition, got accustomed to the game of 
parliamentary life, and Bonn, a most improbable site for a capital, is slowly 
affirming its position. More important, under Adenauer’s leadership, the 
Germans have for the first time in their modern history associated themselves 
unquestioningly with the West, and have renounced, at least for the time being, 
the game which they played under the Weimar Republic of regarding them- 
selves either as a spiritual bastion against the West or of playing a self- 
centered policy of balance between East and West. These are Adenauer’s 
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lasting achievements, whatever his many shortcomings may be; these are his 
great services to Germany and to the West, which perhaps will make him 
appear one day as a more constructive statesman (though certainly not as 
great a personality) than Bismarck. Many critics will, not without some 
justification, object to Dr. Adenauer for his having excluded one of the two 
great Western-orientated parties in Germany, the Social Democrats, from 
participation in his administration, and for having relied exclusively on his 
own Christian Democratic Union. Until very recently this attitude seemed to 
have relegated the Social Democratic Party to a permanent minority position, 
a very regrettable fact from the point of view of democracy and the West. 
But perhaps it was good that in the first years of the new Germany a Western 
orientated party formed the opposition. Had both Western orientated parties, 
the Christian Democratic Union and the Social Democrats, formed a coali- 
tion government from the beginning, the role of the opposition would have 
fallen upon non-Western orientated, democratically unreliable parties, and a 
dangerous situation could have arisen. 

Now with the split in the coalition which has supported Dr. Adenauer, 
with the departure of the Free Democratic Party and of the Refugee Party 
(BHE, Bund der Heimatvertriebenen und Entrechteten), new coalitions are 
possible in the coming elections, which may insure to the Social Democrats 
their share in a future government and thus end their isolation. With that the 
temper of the German Social Democrats will change. In no democracy, as is 
well known from the case of the United States, is it desirable that any one 
party be too long and too exclusively entrusted with the task of administra- 
tion. The Christian Democratic Union in Germany seemed as firmly 
entrenched as the Democratic Party in the United States at the height of the 
popularity of President Roosevelt. It is certainly in the interests of the 
development of German democracy that the struggle for leadership in the 
German Federal Republic will become much more open. Dr. Adenauer has 
successfully consolidated the German Federal Republic in close co-operation 
with the West. With this success the stage has been set for a greater flexibility 
of a policy which threatened to become too rigid. The German parliamentary 
system will then more closely approximate to that of the Anglo-American 
countries. It will be a struggle between the ins and the outs, and no longer the 
bitter hostility between irreconcilable ideologies. 

For that is one of the great achievements of the German Federal Republic, 
which Adenauer probably did not intend, that the Germans today are far less 
addicted to metaphysics, to Weltanschauung, than they formerly were and 
boasted to be; that they have become sober and practical; that they think— 
though they naturally not always talk—in the framework of political and 
social realities instead of daring nationalist desirabilities. The recent 
congress of the German Social Democratic Party which met in-Munich in 
July ended with a full victory of the moderate wing. The leader of the German 
Social Democratic Party, Ollenhauer, had the difficult task of carrying a 
programme which could at the same time be a platform for an opposition 
party and for a governmental party. He sharply rejected any popular front 
policy, insisted on the unbridgeable gulf between a free parliamentary 
democracy and the Communist dictatorship presented in the form of a people’s 
democracy, and repeated that the problem of German reunion could not be 
solved by negotiations between the German Federal Republic (Bonn) and the 
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German Democratic Republic (Pankow). This seems to us the decisive 
question for Germany’s future, whether Western Germany and its democratic 
regime should be regarded as only a provisional regime on a par with the 
Communist-dominated Pankow regime, or whether it is the free German state 
which has to fulfil a two-fold task:-to preserve its own liberty and finally to 
regain liberty for the Soviet zone. The latter may be a distant goal, which 
perhaps can be solved only with the restitution of liberty in other Communist- 
dominated lands like Poland and Czechoslovakia. The indispensible 
precondition for it is the continued existence of the German Federal Republic, 
its growing strength, its more deeply rooted democratic liberty, its ever- 
closer integration with the West. 

This integration with the West found its first formal expression in Germany’s 
entrance into the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Theoretically the 
Social Democrats are still against Germany’s membership in NATO and 
against the introduction of universal military service in Germany. This 
doctrinaire attitude, understandable and even legitimate in the opposition, 
may change. It was one of the greatest mistakes of the Social Democrats 
under the Weimar Republic for doctrinaire reasons not to have actively 
participated in the building of the Weimar army, and thus to have left this 
indispensable instrument of power in the hands of the enemies not only of 
social democracy but of democracy and of the West. Today the situation is 
different. After 1918 most Germans desired the restoration of Germany’s 
armed power, and their love of the uniform and of the paraphernalia of 
militarism had survived the non-accepted and non-believed defeat of 1918 
and perhaps even gained in ardour. Today this love has gone. The German 
youth, including the veterans of the last war, men now in their thirties, 
reject the former adoration of the army. The new armed forces will play the 
role which armed forces play in the English-speaking countries. The danger 
of a renewed halo over the army is at present entirely negligible. A more 
realistic attitude on the part of the German Social Democrats, their active 
participation in building up the spirit and the body of the new German armed 
forces, will completely remove the danger. On July 7 the parliament of the 
German Federal Republic accepted the military service bill with 270 against 
166 votes after a long and heated discussion. Nobody can read the speeches 
without being impressed by the high level of the discussion and of German 
parliamentary life in general. In his concluding words the Speaker of the 
House tried to express what both parties, those who had accepted and those 
who had rejected the bill, had in common: “ It must never happen again that 
the world fears us or distrusts us. If the world does not love us, it should at 
least respect us and it should trust the new Germany.” 

For the future of Europe, of the West, and above all, of Germany, the 
development of NATO is of utmost importance. NATO started as a military 
alliance in an emergency, and as such it has fulfilled its task remarkably well. 
It has acted as a shield behind which free Europe and free Germany could 
consolidate themselves. But it is potentially much more than a military 
alliance. It can continue to secure the peace and prosperity of free Europe 
and of free Germany in the years ahead only if it becomes more than a 
military alliance, a firm union of peoples which share similar fundamental 
attitudes toward individual liberty and parliamentary representation and who 
wish to co-operate for the strengthening of their free institutions and their 
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economic life. Such a closer and more integrated North Atlantic Community 
is perhaps for no other nation so important as for Germany. For it is the 
safest guarantee against the revival of that anti-Western or self-centered 
spirit which in the last hundred years has wreaked so much havoc, politically, 
and above all, spiritually, in Germany and, through Germany, in the free 
world. : HANS KOHN 


City College of New York. 


LIBERALS AT FOLKESTONE 

“WT is time that the tiller were placed in the hands of a younger man, 

and a new voice should be calling upon the ship’s company, rallying 

them to the great cause which we all have so much at heart. 
Fortunately I can step down knowing that there is a worthy successor 
waiting, one who has fully earned his master’s certificate. . . . So I step 
down from the bridge—and go below.” Such was the noble and moving 
declaration at Folkestone on Saturday morning, September 29, by Mr. 
Clement Davies, as he laid down the Leadership of the Liberal party. It 
symbolised the end of an epoch. It came within 18 months of the surrender 
by Sir Winston Churchill, Mr. Clement Attlee and Viscount Samuel, 
respectively, of the Premiership, the Leadership of the Opposition, and 
the Leadership of the Liberal Opposition in the Lords. It came, too, after 
11 stalwart years in the party leadership, ever since the defeat of Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, now Viscount Thurso, at Caithness, in 1945, and after 
27 years of unbroken representation as M.P. for Montgomeryshire, which 
constituency Mr. Davies will continue to represent as the Elder Statesman 
in “the ship’s company.” It came in the final sentences of a 75-minute 
reaffirmation of the central tenets of the Liberal faith, an oration which 
illuminated the distinctive Liberal approach to all the questions of the 
hour. Within its purview came Cyprus, the surrender terms, Suez, the 
appeal to the United Nations Security Council, Central African Federation 
without African consultation, the “ superior snobbery ’’ of Tory-Socialist 
European policy, the Tory-Socialist “‘ creation of two nations at home,” 
the Napoleonic device of conscription, and even cooperative marketing 
and a land bank for agriculture. The Editor of The Manchester Guardian 
has rightly commented that “time and time again his (Mr. Davies’) con- 
tributions to the debate have been not merely thoughtful and to the point 
but original and characteristically Liberal.” This brave, loyal speech of 
renunciation was of that order. Mr. Davies has made notable personal 
sacrifices for Liberalism. No statesman is more free from self. Called to 
the Bar in 1909, and a “ silk’ in 1926, he gave up a flourishing legal career 
to assume the leadership. After the 1951 General Election he refused Sir 
Winston’s generously conceived offer of high Cabinet office in a potential 
Coalition Government. Thanks largely to the integrity of Mr. Davies’ 
leadership, the Liberals maintained their liberty and independence, as well 
as some hold on public esteem, alike in that difficult year and throughout 
the whole post-war period. The Assembly gesture ran pre-eminently true 
to character. Mr. Clement Davies is always among the first to award 
recognition to the younger men and women in their late twenties or thirties, 
as the present writer (now in his fifth year of Shadow Cabinet service) well 


‘ 
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knows. Above all a “ Parliament Man,” he is a good friend to the back- 
bencher and the newcomer. 

The lot has fallen upon Mr. Joseph Grimond, who will bear the mantle 
with verve, wit, gaiety, and distinction, and with his predecessor’s emphatic 
approval. The member for Orkney and Shetland combines academic 
detachment with a strong sense of parliamentary and political practicalities, 
and each quality enhances the other. He moved the omnibus resolution 
on automation, standing “here not so much as the white hope of the 
Liberal party, but as the white hope of the Kingston, Malden and Coombe 
Association.”” This resolution enunciated four major propositions: (1) 
that the acceleration of automation was essential to the increased ouput 
and world competitive efficiency of British industries; (2) that financial, 
industrial and educational policy must ensure the availability of technicians, 
research, capital and machinery; (3) that joint consultation should precede 
the adoption of automation schemes and ease attendant problems; and 
(4) that co-ownership would facilitate the solution of such problems arising 
from automation. All these propositions sounded pretty self-evident, but, 
handled by Mr. Grimond, they became singularly attractive. He presented 
a list of what we wanted, and what we did not want, as fruits of automation. 
We wanted lower prices and higher real wages; we did not want bigger 
advertisements, more luscious wrappings, nor free gift schemes, nor were 
we interested in the species of “fair competition’’ which enforced 
uniformity at the tempo of the slowest. Mr. Grimond scorned the beauty 
and the philanthropy of big price-fixing associations “set up for our 
benefit." He urged that wage agreements should include provision for 
notice, or compensation for loss of office, that they should be related to 
productivity, and that unemployment benefit should be paid in lump sums 
or at high rates for the first few weeks of emergency if a man needed to 
move home or to re-train. ‘* Nothing,” he added, “* will hurt the workers, 
pensioners, and the poor worse than a failure to increase our investments 
in factories, machines, agriculture and the like.” “I look forward to the 
day,”” Mr. Grimond continued, in a passage which qualified as ** Saying of 
the Week,” *‘ when there is a strike because a works has not introduced 
automation. The withdrawal of labour from the motor industry because 
it has failed to keep up technically would make some sense.” The effect 
of this speech was to introduce a wholesome note of commonsense into 
current discussion on automation among political pundits of every hue. 

A similar comment applies, too, to a pleasingly aggressive speech on the 
cure for inflation by Lord Grantchester during the same day. Emphasising 
that the increase by the Government of the issue of banknotes and 
Treasury bills several times since 1952 had rendered inevitable a rise in 
prices, Lord Grantchester demanded that the Government should only 
spend what it raised in taxation or by loans on the market from willing 
subscribers. It should also restore the independence of the Bank of 
England and the right of every citizen to buy gold in the free market; this 
last was a very salutary check to inflation. Lord Grantchester thumped as 
he spoke in a manner reminiscent less of the Upper House than of his old- 
time electioneering in the Isle of Thanet. The practice of such a style for 
a brisk discourse on monetary policy delighted the delegates. 

They also liked the obvious sincerity and down-to-earth, perhaps rather 
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severely matter-of-fact, approach of Mr. Edwin Malindine, who is widely 
tipped as North Cornwall’s future M.P. and who was entrusted with the 
enviable task of moving two major resolutions on foreign affairs in one 
speech. The first was a general four-point resolution which couched in a 
bleak tabloid the ideas earlier presented by Sir Andrew McFadyean in more 
elegant literary form. (The idea of the tabloid was to help Fleet Street and 
conserve space.) The second was an Executive Emergency motion on 
Suez, condemning the unilateral action of the President of the Egyptian 
Republic, recording the Assembly’s dissatisfaction with the Eden 
Administration’s mishandling of the problem, noting with relief that it had 
now been referred to the United Nations, and urging freedom of navigation 
for all ships, including those of Israel. A Mid-Buckinghamshire amend- 
ment calling for control of the canal by a United Nations commission and 
for the application of a similar status to other international waterways was 
also carried, notwithstanding Mr. Malindine’s tactical resistance. The 
mover’s speech covered a good deal of territory. It included the case 
against the despatch of the Menzies mission with an ultimatum rather than 
with powers to negotiate, and the case for summoning the General 
Assembly under the 1950 Unity for Peace resolution. ‘‘ I am not so much 
interested in who owns the canal,”’ proclaimed the speaker, “ as in its free 
use to all, including Israel.” 

In the general debate on the foreign affairs resolution as amended, Mr. 
John A. Baker, in a lively, lambasting, if somewhat irascible, mood, 
denounced the inadequacy of the financial resources allocated to overseas 
broadcasts to the Middle East. Sir Andrew McFadyean, chairman of the 
party’s Foreign Affairs Committee, who had arrived in Folkestone from 
the Liberal International Council at Stresa, took as his theme the clause 
in the resolution which pinpointed United Kingdom participation in a 
common market for Western Europe. Welcoming the better climate in 
other parties and the wider sympathy for the British Liberal view of 
Western unity, Sir Andrew commented, “* All Continental Liberals are 
deeply persuaded that European unity is the key to nearly all their problems. 

The negotiations taking place for the formation of a common market 
give us a new opportunity to aid Continental Liberals to help ourselves. 
If we do not act, in the long run the Continent will act on its own, and I 
cannot conceive our power to withstand the competition of a United Europe 
from which we stood absolutely apart.’’” This was also extremely relevant 
to the oft-amended resolution jointly sponsored by the National League 
of Young Liberals and the Union of University Liberal Societies which 
finally read as follows: “ This Assembly, recognising the urgent need 
within the Liberal Party for a realistic and well-defined approach to the 
question of Free Trade, calls upon the Executive to set up a committee to 
restate Liberal policy upon this issue in the light of present-day economic 
demands with a view to implementing the principles of this policy in con- 
formity with the Preamble to the Constitution of the Liberal Party 
Organization.” I may perhaps be forgiven for suggesting that The Free 
Trader does precisely this six times a year. What was heartening in this 
context was the solid majority for the retention of the phrase, ‘‘ regardless 
of the tariffs imposed by any other State,” in a six-point Executive 
resolution on Monopolies, Restrictive Practices and Trade Barriers. An 
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Executive spokesman duly pointed out that the clause constituted a central 
bastion of the Liberal case, that if it were abandoned there would be little 
to differentiate Liberal fiscal policy from that of Mr. Thorneycroft, Sir 
Hartley Shawcross or the Liberal National “* Hastings Group,” and that 
nothing could more strengthen the continental advocates of a European 
Free Trade Area than to expunge our nine or ten Protectionist laws from 
the United Kingdom Statute Book. He carried the day. 

No new policies emerged from Folkestone. Another challenge arose, 
however, from a Sevenoaks amendment to a Gillingham motion on retire- 
ment pensions. This advocated that pensions should be raised to sub- 
sistence level and tied to the cost-of-living index, and that the earnings rule 
should be scrapped. On behalf of the Executive, the present writer pro- 
nounced this to be good Beveridge, good Liberalism, social reform. without 
a trace of anti-liberal economics. Here the Executive case was first, that 
the means test was costly and tended to discourage thrift by penalising the 
saver; secondly, that great hardship could afflict those too proud to seek 
help from the National Assistance Board; thirdly, that the earnings rule 
discouraged work and encouraged earlier retirement; and fourthly, that it 
was unfair that people who have paid the same contributions should be 
treated differently according to whether or not they retire. 

Three highlights ought to be recorded: a trim speech by Miss Heather 
Harvey on the colonial territories, the graceful diction, sturdy texture and 
youthful buoyancy of the Presidential Address by Mr. Leonard Behrens, 
and the five-point analysis of the winning issues by Mr. Frank Byers in an 
appeal which raised £5,099 (including Mr. Peter Ustinov’s famous 
‘“fiver.”) It was eminently fitting, too, that Mr. Clement Davies’ hour 
should have coincided with the news of the return of Seretse Khama to 
Bechuanaland, the renunciation of the Bamangwato chieftainship by both 
Seretse and Tshekedi, and their request to stand for election to a Council. 
For, as Pendennis of the Odserver has justly remarked, “ The British 
politician who was most consistent in recommending this * republican’ 
approach and who did far more than any other politician to help both the 
Khamas impartially was Mr. Clement Davies.”’ That was well said. 

DERYCK ABEL 


THE JEWS IN GERMANY: 1945-1956 

T the end of the world war, which was also Hitler’s war of 

extermination against the Jews of Europe, the Jewish community in 

Germany seemed to be utterly destroyed. When the Nazis came to 
power in 1933, it had numbered 520,000 members. Now only a few 
hundred German Jews survived in Germany. All the congregations had 
disappeared, the synagogues and Jewish institutions were burned to the 
ground, or turned to other uses. Even the Jewish cemeteries were 
desecrated. Yet there were in Germany some tens of thousands of Jews, 
gathered in the terrible concentration camps, Bergen-Belsen, Buchenwald, 
Dachau, etc. those places of horror and shame. They were the remainder 
of the millions of European Jewry who had been done to death; and they 
would themselves have been done to death had not the Allied armies 
liberated them in the nick of time. Some of them were German Jews or 
half-Jews, former members of the congregatians: but most were Jews 
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of Poland and Eastern Europe, part of the millions displaced to be serfs 
in the Nazi war machine. Their numbers grew in 1946 and 1947, because 
the survivors of East European Jewry, who were liberated from the Soviet 
Union or from camps in the Soviet-occupied area, were not willing to 
remain in Poland and the other countries in which their families had been 
murdered. Their native country was not for them a patria. They made 
their way to the American and British Zones of Germany to await 
emigration overseas. For the great majority the initials ‘“‘D.P.”” meant 
not only Displaced Persons but ‘‘ Destination Palestine.” 

Some, however, of the remnant, both of the German Jews and the dis- 
placed Jews, wished to remain in Germany. Jewish relief units from 
England and America, which were part of a vast organisation of voluntary 
societies, formed before the end of the war to help the military authorities 
and the special agency of the United Nations for Relief and Rehabilitation 
(UNRRA), sought to help re-establish the communities. They were the 
link with the British and the American authorities, and they provided the 
prayer-books and the ritual objects for worship, as well as material help, 
so that communal life might be revived. The Displaced Persons, indeed, 
had their own organisation or councils which manifested a strong sense 
of self-determination. Those councils have remained till today in what 
were the two Zones, and represent the restored communities in each. By 
1950, the mass of the Jews in the German camps had emigrated and found 
new homes. The infant State of Israel was ready to accept all who would 
come, without any test of health or means. But there were some, maimed 
in body or mind, who were unable to face the hardships of the national 
home, and were not eligible for emigration to the countries of their choice. 
And there were others who had made their way back to Germany from 
remote havens of refuge from Hitler’s persecution, like Shanghai, and, 
having no homes, settled in the camps in which they could enjoy the 
maintenance paid to the victims of persecution. The last camp, indeed, 
in the British Zone, near Bremen, to which a few thousands had been 
removed from Belsen, was closed in 1950. One camp in the American 
Zone, Fohrenwald near Munich, lingered on till this year. It was then 
occupied by some 2,000 men, women and children, the hard core of the 
sick and the weak. They were supported partly by the Bavarian Govern- 
ment and partly by the big Jewish philanthropic agency of America, the 
Joint Distribution Committee. A model school was established in the camp 
for the 300 children, with partly Jewish, partly German, teachers. At last, 
after long negotiations, the members of the camp were distributed between 
the Jewish communities in Germany, to be supported by public funds and 
to await emigration, or to be absorbed. 

In Germany today the number of resident Jews who are members of the 
community is estimated at 25,000-30,000. The large majority are in the 
Western area and the Western sectors of Berlin. Since 1952, when the 
Communist campaign against Jews was stirred up in all the satellite 
countries, there was an exodus from the Eastern Democratic Republic to 
the Western Federal Republic, and particularly to the Western sectors of 
Berlin. The Jewish population in the old capital is by far the biggest, but 
still only a tiny fraction of the 200,000 who were there before the Hitler 
regime. The numbers are reckoned at 8,000, including those in the 
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Eastern sector; but it is believed that many are not registered in the 
community because they are not religious Jews. The community there, 
as elsewhere, is compounded of a remainder of the old residents and “a 
mixed multitude’’ from the Displaced Persons’ camps, who have found 
work and thrown in their lot with German Jewry. Till 1952, all the Jews 
of Berlin formed a single community; but a severance came when com- 
munications between East and West were interrupted, and the congregation 
in the Eastern sector has dwindled. A half-ruined big synagogue, the 
principal cemetery, and several of the old philanthropic institutions remain 
in that sector: and, strangely, the shops for the sale of kasher, that is, 
ritually killed meat, which can be bought more cheaply than in the Western 
areas. The communal centre of Western Berlin is in one of the former 
synagogues by the Kurfuerstendamm. There the main synagogue, the 
offices of the Council, a hall for the youth and a kindergarten are con- 
centrated. The kindergarten was started by the Jewish Relief Unit from 
England in 1947, and is now directed by the community. It is admirably 
equipped, and is the pride of the Council. The infants learn Hebrew songs, 
and one of the three teachers comes from a township in Israel which was 
founded by Jews from Germany. 

Only 500 of the Jewish population in Western Berlin are children and 
young persons under the age of eighteen. Most of the youth have 
emigrated. There are, however, between thirty and forty students at the 
three universities of Berlin: the old Humboldt, which is in the Eastern 
sector, the Free University, which is a creation of the Ford foundation and 
is in the American sector, and the Technological University of Charlotten- 


burg, which is in the British sector. Several of the professors and lecturers 
are Jews; and a former Rector of the Free University is a Jew. Jews have 
resumed their place in academic life generally, and a number of Jewish 
professors and lecturers hold Chairs in other German universities. Several 
who were refugee scholars in England during the war, have returned to 


their—not so—alma mater 

Jews are prominent in the law, both as judges and as advocates 
(Rechtsanwaelte). The vast business and apparatus of restitution and 
compensation for Nazi victims has attracted back to Germany from Israel, 
England and other countries, a number of former Jewish lawyers, and 
some of them occupy high positions. One notably is a German judge of 
the Supreme Restitution Court for Berlin, which comprises a Danish 
president, one English, one American, one French, and three German 
judges. This Jewish judge came from Israel; and several of the leading 
practitioners in restitution cases, as well as the legal officers of bodies 
established in Israel, England and America, to help the victims of Nazi 
persecution in those countries to recover their property and compensation, 
are also former German lawyers who had migrated to Palestine, England 
or America 

The main interest, indeed, of Jews in the Western German Republic 
today is the restitution of property taken from them or their families in 
the Hitler persecution, and the compensation for the sufferings in the 
concentration camps, the broken careers and the spoilation. The original 
legislation about restitution of immovable property was enacted by the 
British, American and French military governments in their respective 
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Zones, and by the inter-Allied Council in Western Berlin. ‘The Soviet 
military government did not enact a similar decree in their Zone because 
they were not concerned to restore private property. The Compensation 
Laws, on the other hand, were enacted originally by the Provinces, 
(Laender), of occupied Germany. But in accordance with the Convention 
of 1952 between the Western Allies and the Federal Republic for the 
Settlement of Matters Arising out of the War and the Occupation, the 
Federal Government enacted in the following year a general compensation 
law for the three Western Zones and Western Berlin. The Law was 
radically amended this year so as to enlarge its scope, and to cover the 
claims of former residents in the Eastern Zone and Eastern sector who 
had moved to the West or migrated. 

A vast legal and administrative machine has been set up to deal with 
the immense mass of claimants. Hundreds of tribunals are concerned only 
with restitution and compensation; and thousands of officials are employed 
in a special compensation office which has been established in each 
province. Though the process is often painfully slow, and means the 
denial of justice in hundreds of cases because the claimant dies before 
settlement, yet the awards of restitution and compensation amount already 
to billions, that is, thousands of millions, of marks; and they form a very 
important factor in the economic life of German Jews, both in and outside 
Germany. The budget of the Federal Republic for this fiscal year, starting 
in April, includes an item of 400 million marks for payments under the 
Compensation Law, and 150 million marks on account of monetary 
obligations -of the former Reich. According to the Finance Minister, the 
1956 amendments to the Compensation Law will increase the total liability 
of the German Treasury from 4} billion marks to over 7 billion marks 
(£600 milion sterling). These sums are additional to the global indemnities 
which are paid by the Federal Republic to the State of Israel as an act 
of atonement for the crimes committed against the Jews by the Nazi Govern- 
ment, and to help Israel in the absorption of 300,000 refugees from 
Germany and Austria. 

After Berlin the largest Jewish community is in Frankfurt, which was 
the centre of the former American Zone, and consequently became the 
seat of the American Jewish philanthropic organisations concerned with 
the rehabilitation of German Jewry and restitution. A fine synagogue was 
restored by the Municipality; and, more fortunate than Berlin, the com- 
munity has a Rabbi who recently returned from England. Frankfurt has 
also the Central Office of the Joint Distribution Committee dealing with 
emigration; of the Jewish Agency dealing with remittances from Germany 
to Israel, and of a German Jewish welfare body dealing with those who 
need relief. The ties with Israel, where most of the survivors. of the Hitler 
persecution are settled, are continuously strengthened. This year the Jews 
in Germany have collected about one quarter of a million marks—roughly 
$60,000—for Israel causes; and Christian organisations make their con- 
tribution, particularly to the fund for planting trees in Israel. Interest in 
Israel and in Jewish culture is strong in the German intelligentsia. One 
of the most popular authors in the bookshops is Professor Martin Buber, 
who before the world war left Frankfurt to be a professor at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem. His books on Israel and the Jewish modern 
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mystics, the ** Hasidim,”” are in great demand. Buber has received the 
Peace prize of the Hamburg Senate and the Order of Merit of the Federal 
Republic; and lectures by him in Germany have attracted crowded 


audiences. 

The revered spiritual leader of German Jewry during the Hitler 
persecution, Dr. Leo Baeck, now in his 83rd year, who survived the 
concentration camp of Theresienstadt and lives in England, has been 
acclaimed by all the Christian bodies in Germany. And he pays annual 
visits to the Jewish congregations. The University of Frankfurt, with the 
help of a generous Jewish family of the United States, has initiated courses 
of academic lectures on aspects of Jewish culture. The first two lecturers 
were Dr. Baeck and the Regius Professor of Civil Law at Oxford, who 
was formerly a German Jewish scholar. Jews have their place again in the 
artistic life of the theatre: it is significant that one of the outstanding 
operatic performances in Western Berlin is Verdi's ‘* Naboucca,”’ which 
tells the story of Nebuchadnezzar’s capture of Jerusalem and destruction 
of the Temple, his subsequent madness, and his recognition of the God of 
Israel. The great moment in the opera is the chorus of the Jewish captives 
singing their lamentations by the Rivers of Babylon. The opera has been 
produced in Berlin by the famous director, Carl Ebert, who was an exile 
from Germany in England, and created the tradition of the Glyndebourne 
and Edinburgh Festivals 

In the former British Zone the principal centre is at Dusseldorf, the 
birthplace of Heine. There the Central Council of the Congregations of 
North-Western Germany and the Jewish weekly paper, the “* Allgemeine 
Wochen-Zeitung der Juden in Deutschland,” edited by another Karl Marx, 
have their offices. That paper has a high reputation, and boasts a con- 
siderable circulation outside Germany. 

In Cologne, which was also a town of the British Zone, the Israel 
Government maintains a large technical mission for implementing the 
agreement with the Federal Government for the payment of indemnities 
in kind. The members of the mission are concerned with the order and 
despatch to Israel of all manner of capital goods, as well as raw materials 
supplied by the German economy, to the value of $70-$90 million a year. 
They have diplomatic status, and their cars fly the flag of Israel. The 
economic relations between the two countries may lead, in time, to 
diplomatic relations. What ten years ago would have seemed impossible 
appears now to be probable 

The Federal Government and the churches are alike concerned that there 
should be no revival of anti-Jewish feeling in Germany. A brotherhood 
movement, in which the President of the Federal Republic, Dr. Heuss, takes 
an active part, is concerned to check any sign of anti-Semitism or dis- 
crimination, and positively to seek opportunities for co-operation. Each 
year a week is devoted to meetings in many places to foster its ideas in 
the general population. Some years ago a neo-Nazi movement seemed 
to be rearing its ugly political head, and there were disturbing incidents of 
defacement of Jewish cemeteries. But the Party has made nc progress, and 
today the many cemeteries of communities which have disappeared are 
protected by the State. The number of tiny communities, indeed, which 
have been revived, is remarkable. Not a few have less than the minimum 
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of ten members which is required by Jewish custom for public worship. 
The attachment of one or two residents to the town of their birth is reason 
enough for a congregation. The Jewish communities, big and small, are 
supported in part by the tax which they can levy again on their members, 
and in part by grants from the Jewish bodies which have recovered 
indemnities from Germany for the unclaimed and heirless property of 
Hitler’s Jewish victims. The grave weakness of German Jewry is the 
absence of children in the smaller communities; and the question mark is 
whether the young generation in the larger places, which has been born and 
bred or educated in Germany, will stay and make its home there. The 
primacy of European Jewry has passed to England; but the German 
Jewish communities, which for two centuries were the principal home of 
Jewish scholarship and philosophy, may yet renew that tradition. 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


TWO ELDER STATESMEN 
Il. LORD HALDANE 


ORLEY belonged to the nineteenth century, Haldane to the fwentieth. 

His most striking characteristic was his amazing versatility: no other 

man of my time attained equal eminence in law, statesmanship and 
philosophy. Though he aroused antagonism at various stages of his career 
he outlived controversy, and old foes joined with old friends in recognition of 
a great citizen. Since it had always been his ambition to apply ideas to life, a 
purely political or purely academic career would have failed to satisfy him, 
and he declined the offer of the Chair of Philosophy at Saint Andrews. 
Democracy without leadership, he used to say, is a mob, but leaders needed 
ideas. ‘* He does all the brainwork of the Liberal Party,”’ declared Asquith 
in 1900. He was a practical idealist, equally competent as a large-scale 
planner and a master of detail. The transfer of his political allegiance late in 
life from the Liberals to Labour, as he explained, was mainly due to the 
indifference of his old colleagues, above all Asquith himself, to the cause of 
popular education at a time when universal suffrage and the rise of the 
Labour Party rendered it more urgent than ever to “‘ educate our masters.” 
His oldest political friend, he declared, was not a man of much imagination; 
Lord Oxford, echoed Keynes, created nothing. After the war his old 
associates, in Haldane’s opinion, lacked both the energy and the originality 
to take a significant part in national reconstruction: the party had completed 
its task in the political sphere and was dying for lack of ideas. 

Haldane never cared much for Lloyd George whom he dismissed as an 
illiterate with an unbalanced mind. His own special contribution was in 
the sphere of national education, particularly in regard to the creation of 
provincial universities and adult education. So strong was the sense of 
mission that the old crusader used to travel long distances to address meetings 
of no great size. Though Lady Violet Bonham Carter referred to him as 
Comrade Haldane he was no more and no less a Socialist after he changed his 
party label than before. He had long been in close contact with the Webbs 
whose minds were as fertile as his own. ‘* What bound us together,” noted 
Beatrice Webb in her journal, “ was our common faith in a deliberately 
organized society.” His help in the creation of the London School of 
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Economics was particularly appreciated. Though his friendship with 
Asquith cooled, his affection for Grey remained intact to the end. He enjoyed 
his chats with Baldwin, who used to stroll round from Downing Street to 
exchange ideas. Neither of them cared very much about party cries or party 
ties. Both believed in the common man and longed to give him every possible 
chance of securing what Aristotle called the good life. “* He is always cheer- 
ful,” declared his mother, “ never worries, and works incessantly.” In the 
words of A. G. Gardiner he seemed to go through life humming to himself. 

Since our disagreement over the South African War lay far behind us 
our principal bond was our interest in Germany, past and present, German 
literature and German philosophy, and he read all my writings on these 
subjects. He had made several visits to the Weimar country with Professor 
Hume Brown, author of the best English biography of Goethe to which he 
contributed a chapter after the author’s death on the Second Part of Faust. 
After the war he revisited Gottingen and invited some teachers to a good meal 
at his hotel at a time when food and money were scarce in a land of ruinous 
inflation. He enjoyed his trip and liked to hear my impressions whenever 
I crossed the Rhine. Both of us sympathized with the efforts of the Weimar 
Republic in very discouraging circumstances to operate a system of democracy 
for which the nation had shown little desire and for which it had been so 
imperfectly trained. Both of us devoured the biographies, autobiographies 
and diaries which poured from the German press, above all those relating to 
the Kaiser, Biilow, Bethmann, Tirpitz and other protagonists in the drama 
whom he had met. Though he had never accepted the legend that Germany 
had deliberately unleashed a struggle for the conquest of Europe and the 
world, he deplored the blind folly of the Flottenpolitik which drove England 
into the Franco-Russian camp, bringing Italy in her train. While William II 
had not the slightest desire for war with England or anyone else, that vain and 
ebullient potentate had no notion how to keep the peace. The “ Haldane 
Mission ”’ of 1912 convinced him that Bethmann was as anxious as Grey to 
avoid a clash, but also that the high-minded Chancellor was not master in his 
own house since Tirpitz possessed the ear of their master. In the best 
organized of European states, he used to say, there was anarchy at the top. 
The more he learned about the Kaiser the less he admired him. When I lent 
him Count Zedlitz’ book Twelve Years at the Kaiser’s Court he commented 
that he had never fully realised how superficial he was. “* What an Emperor 
and what a Government! No wonder that both ended in colossal disaster.” 
He deplored the total break in personal relations between the grandsons of 
Queen Victoria and would have welcomed a message of sympathy from 
Buckingham Palace when the ailing Empress passed away. It was fortunate 
that he died in the belief that German democracy had come to stay and that 
the sinister shadow of Hitler did not fall across his closing years. Delighted 
to welcome German scholars to his home, he was disappointed that Tréltsch, 
one of the finest intellects in Europe, died on the eve of a visit which he had 
helped to arrange. Always ready to devote time and thought to the needs of 
German friends who had fallen on evil days, he was particularly incensed by 
the hardships inflicted on innocent aliens through the confiscation of their 
property as one method of securing reparations, leaving the German Govern- 
ment to indemnify the sufferers if so inclined. 

Haldane’s interest in philosophy remained as keen as in his student days at 
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Edinburgh and Géttingen. He was the only statesman of his time except 
Balfour to deliver Gifford Lectures, and The Pathway to Reality was the most 
comprehensive of his books. Wells, though no authority on philosophy, 
compared the book, which he had certainly not studied, to a big soap bubble. 
Among contemporary thinkers Haldane chiefly admired Whitehead. Unlike 
most professional philosophers he had some knowledge of science, and he 
attempted to relate the discoveries of Einstein to his own Hegelian creed. 
The remarkable success of The Reign of Relativity, published in 1922, gave 
him keen pleasure, and his acquaintance with the great physicist was one of the 
delights of his closing years. His third large work The Philosophy of Humanism, 
and the little book Human Experience designed for the general reader, 
summarized his message and were widely read. A still briefer outline of his 
creed appeared with the title Affirmations a few months before his death in 
1928 at the age of seventy-six. Though he regarded the Christian and all 
other creeds merely as guesses at truth, he enjoyed the society of divines such 
as his fellow Scots Archbishop Davidson and Archbishop Lang, the two 
scholarly Deans Rashdall and Inge, and the Unitarian Dr. Jacks, editor of the 
Hibbert Journal 

Haldane accepted with alacrity the invitation to become President of the 
English Goethe Society. Founded in 1886 under the auspices of Max 
Muller, its first President, it had continued its activities under his successors 
Edward Dowden and Sir Adolphus Ward till its voice was silenced by the roar 
of the guns in 1914. On the death of our third President in 1924 Professor 
J. G. Robertson, the doyen of British Germanists, felt that the passions of the 
conflict had cooled sufficiently to resume our activities, since even Germano- 
phobes could scarcely quarrel with the most cosmopolitan of sages. I had 
the pleasure of publishing his inaugural address on Goethe and Modern 
Thought in the Contemporary Review. On one occasion he presided at a 
lecture delivered in German and commented on it in the tongue he had learned 
at Gottingen fifty years before. In Goethe he found the universal outlook, 
the broad humanity, and the wealth of ideas which he so greatly prized. 

No one who knew Haldane intimately could fail to realize the warmth of his 
affections. To his wonderful old mother he wrote every evening of his busy 
life. A picture of her lying in bed as she approached her centenary hung over 
his mantlepiece, and his contribution to the memorial volume entitled 
Charlotte Elizabeth Haldane enshrines a unique relationship. To his sister 
Elizabeth, the biographer of Descartes, who kept house for him after their 
mother’s death, he was closely bound by their common interest in philosophy. 
In his last address to students he advised them to read the Gospel of St. 
John and Plato’s story of the trial and death of Socrates, breathing the spirit 
of love and tolerance which should guide them through life. The last time I 
visited him, a few days before he travelled north to the beloved family home at 
Cloan to die, he produced a volume of Browning and read me some of his 
favourite poems. I paid my tribute in the Contemporary Review. He had 
fulfilled himself, and that alone is happiness. He had won some of the richest 
prizes of life, not merely fame and fortune but admiration and love. The 
hardest blow of his career—the sudden and unexplained breaking off of his 
engagement one month before the wedding day—increased his sympathy with 
suffering in every form. ‘* He longed to help anyone in trouble,” testifies 
Lady Horner, his closest friend outside the family. He was the first to visit 
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Oscar Wilde in prison and procured him books to read. His heart was as 
large as his head, and he was as generous with his purse as with his time. 
His posthumous Autobiography summarizes an honourable and fruitful 
career. Goethe, declared Matthew Arnold in a memorable phrase, saw life 
steadily and saw it whole. That was also the ideal and in large measure the 
achievement of Richard Burdon Haldane. G. P. Goocu 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH LITERATURE 


NE interesting aspect of the human situation in some post-war novels 
Orn plays is man’s aggressive individualism. He has become a rebel 

who seems to say “ No” out of a need to affirm his individuality in the 
face of systems and ideologies which threaten to overwhelm and destroy him. 
Thus French critics often refer to the “ non-catégorique ” of modern fictional 
and dramatic characters. Throughout the history of literature there has 
always been revolt, both on the part of writers and the characters they create. 
The romantic upsurges at the beginning and end of the 19th century are 
impressive examples of thisphenomenon. Sometimes such revolt springs from 
a desire for escape, or for sublimation of the self on a higher plane than a 
given environment affords; sometimes it is an expression of the philosophy 
of the period that is, a so-called metaphysical revolt. The Romantics, for 
example, escaped into the colourful past or trailed their nostalgia through 
distant and exotic lands. Or they expressed their ego in intensely emotional 
and personal poetry. In the ’thirtes and in the fin de siécle period, writers 
flaunted a fine indifference to daily living; in fact, life in an unsympathetic, 


emotional and spiritual climate was not to be endured. “ Live?” says Axel 


* 


scornfully, ** Our servants will do that for us.” 
Earlier in the century some of Gide’s characters said “* No” to happiness 
or to conventional living; Alissa of La Porte Etroite is an example of this non- 
acceptance of what passes for earthly happiness. Also Gide’s Oecedipe 
showed himself to be one of the first revoltees of our age when he said: 
** A God is guiding you, Oedipus, and there aren’t two like you.”” The Chorus 
replies: ““ We, the Chorus, whose particular function in this place is to repre- 
sent the opinion of the majority, declare ourselves surprised and grieved by 
the profession of so aggressive an individualism.’”*t During and after the 
Second World War, life in Europe obviously became so intolerable that men 
cried out in defiance of it. ‘Les hommes meurent et ils ne sont pas heureux,”’ 
is the tragic cry of Camus’ Caligula. This voice of revolt is perhaps more 
poignant in drama than in the novel, and the quality of rebellion varies with 
different authors. With some it is romantic, with others more intellectual. 
In Anouilh’s plays revolt assumes the form of a romantic escape from the 
ugliness and compromise of life, the “ sale bonheur.”” Thus Orpheus voices 
this disgust for life when he says to Eurydice: 
“Death is beautiful. Only death offers love its true climax. 
You heard your father speaking about life just now. Grotesque, 
wasn't it, lamentable? Well, that was life. That buffoonery, 
that futile melodrama, is life. . . . Yes, that heaviness, that 
play-acting is truly it... .” 


* Axel—Villiers de I'Isle-Adam 
t André Gide: Oedipus and Theseus (translation): Secker and Warburg, p. 10. 
t J. Anouilh: Eurydice. 
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One after another, Anouilh’s heroes and heroines repeat their defiant ‘* Non.” 
Eurydice, “‘ La Sauvage” and most of all Antigone, who says to Creon: 
** Je suis 14 pour vous dire ‘ non’ et pour mourir.” Antigone is the individual 
in revolt against a society whose codes are incarnated in Creon, the symboi of 
authority. 

There is reflected in these attitudes a desperate revolt of the individual 
against the conditions of life in our time. In Sartre’s Les Chemins de la 
Liberté it is Mathieu who refuses to sacrifice his individuality, either for 
personal or political reasons.* Or it is Orestes who in Les Mouches 
symbolizes the state of revolt when he throws in the face of Jupiter his 
defiant : “Je suis ma liberté! A peine m’as-tu créé que j’ai cessé de t’appartenir.”’ ¢ 
Here, as with Camus, revolt takes on a metaphysical complexion, but with 
Sartre it seems to lead only to despair. It is important to attempt to view 
mankind with intellectual honesty, and legitimate to start one’s meditation 
with the tabula rasa of the Existentialists, but the essential tenet of Sartre’s 
philosophy; ‘* man is free but free only if he chooses,” fails to take into 
account the physiological, psychological and environmental limitations of 
man. Few people are sufficiently free of these limitations to make a given 
choice, hence the ideal man Sartre would present is an archetype. He claims 
that by conferring on man this autonomy atheistic existentialism gives him a 
greater dignity than he possesses within the Christian code of ethics. Do his 
characters, however, bear the stamp of this dignity? And what happens to 
Orestes after the act of liberation? There, I think, is the rub. Men have, 
after all, to live and they need reasons for hope to help them to face the future. 
The question of suicide posed by Camus is a fairly academic one, and not 
relevant to the mass of individuals. 

What, precisely, is man to do with his liberty after the overthrow of the 
Gods? Camus, perhaps, provides the most acceptable answer to this crucial 
question. He preaches the lesson that man should seek happiness without the 
aid of a supernatural being. So Caligula overthrows the idols and shouts to 
the heavens the downfall of the Gods. But with Camus the liberating act is 
only the beginning, and the end of the Gods does not imply that any rule of 
conduct is permissible. There is still a barrier before which the reason of man 
says “ Halt!” Caligula scorns men and his revolt ends in a terrible grimace; 
he seems to personify, therefore, the temptation towards anarchy that all 
free men must overcome in order to attain to the true state of man. Since his 
literary début Camus’ name has been associated with two complementary 
themes, that of the Absurd, treated in Le Mythe de Sisyphe, and that of 
Revolt. He analyses the ideological position of modern man in a recent 
and profound study called L’ Homme révolte, which is an attempt to answer 
our problems both spiritual and worldly, and in particular the problem of a 
generation which finds no solid religious base on which to build or even by 
which to explain its existence. Having reflected profoundly on the events of 
history, Camus has worked out a very acceptable theory of rebellion. In his 
view the concept of revolution seems only to assume a precise meaning 
within the confines of Western thought. Where absolute equality or very 
* Eh bien! tu vois: je ne peux pas m’engager, je n’ai pas assez de raisons pour ¢a. Je rale 

comme vous, contre les mémes gens, contre les mémes choses, mais pas assez. Je n'y 

peux rien. Si je me mettais a défiler en levant le poing et en chantant I’ Internationale et 


si je me déclarais satisfait avec ¢a, je me mentirais. 
+ J.-P. Sartre: Les Mouches Act, III, Sc. 2. 
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great inequality exist there can be no revolution. Only two possible worlds 
can exist for the human mind—the sacrosanct (or the world of grace) and the 
rebel world. Rebellion is the act of an educated man who is aware of his 
rights; a man who is on the point of accepting or rejecting the sacrosanct 
society, the decision being preceded by soul-seeking and conflict. “* Rebellion 
is one of man’s essential dimensions,” says Camus, “ but it must respect the 
limits that it discovers in itself, otherwise it develops into crime and becomes 
either tyranny or servitude.” 

Either man accepts the absurdity of existence or else he revolts against this 
absurdity. His dignity as a man makes the duty to rebel an imperative one, 
but “ sans générosité, sans amour, la révolte n’est rien.” This rebellion can be 
conducted only in the name of humanity, for “ Quand la révolution au nom 
de la puissance et de l’histoire devient cette mécanique meutriére et démesurée, 
une nouvelle révolte devient sacrée au nom de la mesure et de la vie. Nous 
sommes 4 cette extrémité.”” Because of his sincere humanity Camus inspires 
the reader with confidence and respect. Basically, I suppose, one could say 
that like all the greatest writers of France he believes in the “ primauté de 
esprit’ and in la RAISON. But this is a faith that had to be reaffirmed 
after a period of mass murder and unprecedented violence. Camus’ 
characters are “ thesis” types, their main function being to illustrate his 
philosophy; their behaviour is too consistent to be really human. 
Meursault, the “hero” of L’Etranger, represents man in the state of realiza- 
tion of the “ absurdity ” of life. Devoid of any sense of social values, he is the 
complete nihilist and not one of his actions betrays a constructive purpose. 
Already at the beginning of the book, Meursault shocks the respectability of 
his acquaintances by failing to observe the proprieties at the death and burial 
of his mother. He later kills an Arab without apparent reason (the only one 
he could give during the trial was: “ c’était 4 cause du soleil ’’); he is im- 
prisoned and stands trial. The most interesting part of the book is that which 
describes the mental life of Meursault during his imprisonment and trial, 
his reactions to which make absorbing reading. He finds it hard to under- 
stand why the judge should insist on his “ unnatural ”’ attitude to his mother 
more than on the actual crime. The whole procedure is to him an example of 
** ’absurde ”’ (the illogical). At the end of the trial, the judge concluded his 
summing up with the words “lhorreur que je ressens devant un visage 
d’homme ou je ne lis rien que de monstrueux.”* Meursault, astonished by 
the vehemence of the judge, reacted thus to his words: “* abominable forfait ”’: 
“sans doute je ne pouvais pas m’empécher de reconnaitre qu’il avait raison. 
Je ne regrettais pas beaucoup mon acte. Mais tant d’acharnement m’étonnait. 
Jaurais voulu essayer de lui répliquer cordialement, presque avec affection, 
que je n’avais jamais pu regretter vraiment quelquechose. J’étais toujours 
pris par ce qui allait arriver par aujourd’hui ou par demain.” + And later he 
says of the judge: “* i/ a déclaré que je n’avais rien a faire avec une société dont 
je méconnaissais les reglés les plus essentielles.” 

These are the clearest statements of Meursault’s anti-social attitude 
(incidentally the title of the English translation The Outsider, is excellent). 
Meursault represents the first stage of “* passive” revolt against society; he 
has unconsciously rejected the values of those around him, and it needs the 
* Camus: L’Etranger. 

+ Camus: L’Etranger. 
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attempt of the prison chaplain to reimpose these values to force him into a 
state of open revolt. Camus seems to underline the fact that Meursault’s 
revolt is not a revolt in the name of humanity, but is purely individual and 
therefore sterile. A later novel, La Peste (1947), has for its theme the solid- 
arity of man against the forces of evil, symbolized by “ la peste.”’ Here, man 
revolts in the name of humanity; in fact, his revolt comes very close to the 
Christian concept of charity. Tarrou, like Meursault, faces death from the 
plague, clear in the knowledge that he stands alone, having resolutely thrust 
aside all the usual comforting props—* Je veux faire une bonne fin,” he says 
simply, and after his death, his friend Rieux decides to write the account of the 
plague “ pour dire simplement ce qu’on apprend au milieu des fiéaux, 
qu’il y a dans les hommes plus de choses 4 admirer que de choses a mépriser.”’* 
I find in Robert de Luppé’s A/bert Camus a somewhat similar idea of the 
difference between the revolt of /’Etranger and that of /a Peste. He says: 
** Ainsi, la révolte de /a Peste différe de celle de /’Etranger ou du Mythe de 
Sisyphe; elle est moins une défense lucide au service d’un moment de lumiére 
qu’une réaction aggressive, moins le maintien a distance de tous les mécanismes 
du sommeil qu’un mouvement instinctif pour rejeter une oppression scandal- 
euse.t Camus’ profession of faith seems to me to be contained in the 
following statement from his Lettres a un ami allemand: “ Je continue a croire 
que ce monde n’a pas de sens supérieur. Mais je sais que quelque chose en lui 
a du sens, et c’est l"-homme, parce qu'il est seul 4 exiger d’en avoir. Ce 
monde a du moins la vérité de l'homme, et notre tache est de lui donner des 
raisons contre le destin lui-méme. Qu’est ce que sauver homme... . 
C’est donner ses chances a la justice qu’il est seul 4 concevoir.” f 

Many factors contribute to the making of a literary revolt, among them 
perhaps the writer’s reaction to the Marxist doctrine of subordination to the 
State; but all revolts have their positive aspect. Even the despair of M. 
Anouilh is a despair that is near to hope, because it springs from a belief in the 
beauty of life and the importance of man’s destiny. Is this then a new Ideal- 
ism that we are witnessing, an Idealism purged of all falsity because it has been 
tested in the crucible of two World Wars? Two facts at least emerge from a 
study of the rebels of contemporary French literature: many of them are the 
mouthpieces of a new philosophy of man and the universe, and their creators 
quite frankly use them for this purpose; they are clear-sighted and stand 
untrammelled by existing moral and social values on the threshold of a new age. 
University of Hobart, Tasmania JEAN C. BATT 


* Camus: La Peste, Gallimard. 
+ Robert de Luppé: Albert Camus. Les Editions du temps présent. p. 93. 
t A. Camus: Lettres a un ami allemand. 


NATURE STUDY IN CYPRUS 


YPRUS has been prominent in the news as an island of trouble and 
terror, where we hear of Britons as soldiers and policemen, and of 
islanders in conflict. Of course there is another side to the picture of 
Cyprus, a pleasant and somewhat Palestinian island, of farmers, fishermen 
and Englishmen (either soldiers or civil servants) pursuing their typically 
English hobbies of hunting, shooting and fishing. In modern times the 
hunting became less and the natural history increased; for wherever the 
British colonist or administrator has brought his influence to bear upon a 
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land, he has left amongst his conscipicuous contributions, in addition to 
agricultural and industrial development, educational and social advancement, 
a considerable knowledge of the country’s wild life. Egyptian, Indian, 
Malayan, Israeli and Chinese natural history all owe much of their founda- 
tion to the recreational interests of the British occupation. Cyprus has 
proved an equally fertile ground for these disciples of Gilbert White. 

Historians are apt to dismiss the Englishman’s love of nature study in 
terms of trout-fishing and studying bird migration. True, Cyprus is well 
placed for the student of migration. The annual spring and autumn passage of 
birds between Africa and northern Europe adds a welcome recreation for the 
serviceman and the civil servant. Mr. G. F. Wilson of the Secretariat in 
Nicosia produced a check-list of 297 birds observed on the island a few 
years ago. Of these, forty were resident nesters and a further eighteen summer 
visitors which nested on the island. Here nest familiar birds like raven, grey 
crow, jackdaw, jay and magpie, goldfinch, wren, great tit and coal tit, though 
not always exactly the same variety as at home. It is inappropriate to list here 
the rich variety of wading birds which visit the island on passage-migration, 
especially in autumn, or the numerous warblers which come in summer. 
There is, of course, a typically Mediterranean birdlife, but it has its special 
interests, especially amongst the Troodos mountains, and many of these 
interests were disclosed before the British administration began by British or 
other naturalists. More than half-a-dozen of its birds have been separated 
into Cypriot varieties often because of their darker plumage than the normal 
birds. More than fifty years ago the jay of the Troodos mountains gained this 
distinction because of its slightly darker plumage and its smaller, stronger 
beak than the bird in Britain; but the natives who shoot and eat it have no 
such interests. In the same mountains dwells the very tame Cyprian coal tit 
which was distinguished in 1888 after more than two hundred “specimens” 
had been collected. Unlike the English coal tit it does not usually wander 
down from the high mountain woods to the town gardens. The Cypriot 
wren, distinguished in 1903 by its darker feathers and its rather longer beak, 
also keeps to the Troodos heights. The Troodos pine-trees are the haunts of 
the short-toed tree-creeper, distinguished by the added name dorotheae 
because it was first noted as a darker bird than the Continental form by 
Miss Dorothea Bate, the British geologist, in 1901, and of the Guillemard’s 
crossbill, a fairly common bird of stouter bill and darker feathers than the 
typical crossbill in England in 1956. The other Cyprian novelty is not confined 
to the Troodos mountains, although its distinctive feature is also a darker 
plumage. It is the Cyprian Scops’ owl, a variety of a little, eared owl common 
on the Continent. This was discovered by Madarasz in 1889. 

Not every visitor to the colony has come with the gun of the museum 
collector hunting for “* skins.” The sportman’s gun has found the hares and 
the gamebirds around Paphos and the woodcock when they first arrive in the 
Carpass mountains of the north, much to his liking. The red-legged Grecian 
partridge and the francolin are the only native game birds. The handsome 
and tasty francolin—the “ speckled bird ’’ of the Bible—has, as in Palestine, 
almost been exterminated because of the ease with which it is approached and 
shot, whereas the Grecian partridge abounds, finding the dry, stony hills its 
ideal haunts. In 1938 Hey’s sand partridge, a pale desert bird common in the 
Palestinian deserts, was successfully introduced to Cyprus. With native 
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beaters, bags of sixty to even 100 partridges have been shot in the regions of 
Limassol and Famagusta, with the occasional woodcock thrown in. In 
autumn and early winter large flocks of quail invade the island on their way to 
Egypt, while the marshy places attract sportsmen in pursuit of snipe, 
including great snipe and jack snipe and such wildfowl on the Kouklia 
reservoir, the lakes at Larnaca and Limassol and the Syrianochori marshes as 
mallard, teal, and wigeon, well known on the duck-shoots in England. 
Pintail, shoveler, and most other British wild duck visit the island in that 
season, but the prospects of the fowler bagging a goose are few although in 
hard winters an occasional flight of whitefronts, and rarer still, some grey 
lags, have reached the island—sometimes too bean goose and brent goose. 
But geese are very rare. Wood-pigeons are much more frequently met with 
in the forests in winter than they are in Palestine, and plover, green and golden, 
visit the marshes. Although the British gun nearly exterminated the francolin 
in Cyprus, the number of bird-watchers has greatly increased in the past 
decade or so, as it has in England. In an island where the thieving crow is the 
grey kind, at every village; where the village sparrows are the paler-cheeked 
Biblical house-sparrow, as in Palestine, and the cliffs and harbours belong to 
the Mediterranean herring-gulls (as numerous as their relatives at 
Llandudno), the bird-watcher has found Cyprus much to his liking. In 
spring the gulls sojourn to the Klides Islands, to nest. As in Palestine and 
other Mediterranean lands, it is the large crested lark which abounds on the 
dusty fields and plains, a far less pleasant and less vociferous songbird than 
the common kind. Imperial and dark-winged Bonelli’s eagles nest on the 
crags around the mountains of Buffavente and St. Hilarion, and no dead goat 
can lie long without attracting the vultures. 

Summer brings to the mulberry trees the “ golden bird,” the oriole, and to 
orchards an almost rainbow-coloured bird, the bee-eater. Further colour is 
added to the land by the arrival of the blue-winged roller, the torquoise- 
colour of the kingfisher, the blue rock-thrush and the black-headed bunting, 
a mostly buttercup-yellow bird. Cyprus then becomes an island of shrikes, 
swallows, flycatchers and many warblers, with the nightingales singing so 
much that a valley near Lapithos has been named after them. Winter is 
never a dull season for the bird-watcher and then it is that starlings come to 
roost in the eucalyptus trees at Nicosia, where ten years ago they were as 
common at night as their relatives in Trafalgar Square. Harriers, pelicans, 
the rare flamingo, a few robins and, if the winter is cold enough, an odd 
fieldfare or redwing are further attractions for the man who does not carry a 
gun like Master Page (in the Merry Wives of Windsor) when he goes a- 
birding. In between these seasons there are the migrations of cranes, and 
storks, the voice of the passing cuckoo, and around the lakes the occasional 
sight of a glossy ibis and many another scarce visitor to Britain. 

One of the first things to happen when British influence is removed from a 
country is an immediate disappearance of bird protection, and either from the 
hunt for flesh and feathers, or the mere lust of the hunter, rare birds become 
rarer and game seasons are ignored. In Cyprus the British limited the shoot- 
ing season to four months, from September 11th to January 20th; but it 
becomes increasingly difficult to enforce, particularly with so many guns on 
the island. In compensation for the depredation of guns upon the beautiful 
francolin, bird-reserves were established to encourage the increase of this 
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game bird near Famagusta, Limasol and Paphos. Like the Syrians, the 
Cypriot natives shoot most song birds, even jays, in their orchards, to 
augment their slender meat “ rations,” and by heart they are keen poachers 
and equally keen to catch and cage the colourful songbirds like the goldfinch. 

In fifteen years’ bird-watching from their garden close to the walls of 
Nicosia, Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Morris recognised forty-two interesting birds, a 
welcome recreation from Mr. Morris’ duties as a Government entomologist. 
Annually the grey crow nested in the eucalyptus tree and the jackdaw had to 
be discouraged from occupying the roof of the house where swift and swallow 
bred. The only pied kingfisher known on the island helped itself to the gold- 
fish in the garden lily-tank, which were also the interest of the common king- 
fisher. The robin which arrived in October and left in March was a regular 
winter visitor to the garden. There the nightingale might croak a few notes 
as it rested on passage-migration. The lily-tank also attracted the grey wag- 
tail in winter, when the small berries on the Persian lilac tree were a lure for 
the blackcap and the song thrush. The interest of the Briton has not been 
confined to the birdlife. In a land where patience is asked of the English 
visitor not previously called upon to defy all the weapons of the insect host 
and the itinerent bands of crickets and grasshoppers and other lesser musicians 
of Nature fiercely clashing their cymbals and stridently playing the piccolo 
in his ear all day, it is welcome to see the other insects which rival the birds 
and the flowers in the beauty of their colours. Butterflies in the sunshine 
after the first rush of winter and spring flowers bring welcome colour to the 
drying landscape. To see the asiatic form of the large swallow-tail daily on 
the wing throughout the summer and the long-tailed blues flitting about the 
beanfields, is indeed an early treat to the English visitor, while the abundance 
of such uncommon English butterflies as the clouded yellow, the wood-white, 
the Lulworth skipper and the large copper adds to the pleasures of such an 
interest. Cyprus hasn’t very many more butterflies than Britain, only they are 
mostly more numerous, excepting for a few rarities like the Cyprian zerynthia 
which is on the wing in the Kyrenian pass in March, and in the Troodos hills 
a charmingly named butterfly, the Dryas pandora, or the “ All the Gifts 
Fritillary.” 

More staid visitors than the servicemen have interested themselves in 
Cyprus’s wild flowers. Indeed, a few years before the war, the Alpine 
Garden Society visited the island under the guidance of Dr. Roger Smith, 
when England was still in the grip of winter, in order to see something of the 
spring flora. They landed amongst the palms and eucalyptus trees of Larnaka 
Bay, and for a fortnight drove in a fleet of comfortable cars amongst the 
orange and olive groves, by the carob trees and the pines, and over the lime- 
stone hills. Where St. Paul and St. Mark landed at Salamis they found fennel 
and mimosa conquering the desol.*e sand-dunes. Through banks of wild 
cyclamens and masses of the rich red Anemone coronaria, ancestors of our 
garden plants, they travelled through Karpas to the tip of Cyprus’s tail, at 
Cape Andreas where the short sea turf was starred with Romulaes and yellow 
stars of Bethlehem. From the steep valley at Halefka they climbed the forest 
to see its hosts of wild orchids named after bee, fly, man and spider. Thence 
to the harbour of St. Hilarion to see the Florentine iris and the little blue 
fleur-de-lis, and from the Kyrenian coast to turn away from the sea through 
the little pass to Myrton, with lots of bee and fly-orchids, white garlics and 
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stars-of-Bethlehem, deep blue anchusas, hairy echiums and wild sages, and the 
island’s own very attractive gromwell, Lithospermum fruiticosum. Above the 
sweet-smelling orange plantations of Lefka, the lovely valley towards 
Pedoulas had its attractions in sweet violets and little cyclamens, and above the 
steep vineyards paeonies flowered near the top of the valley. All this was at 
the end of February and early in March, with the land just recovered from 
winter snows. Troodos was still under snow (it is seldom visited before May) 
while the rocksides at Platres were purple with arabis. This, then, is Cyprus 
seen through other spectacles than those of the terror-news reporter. From 
the fertile plain over the bare, limestone hills sloping down to the sea, or up 
the chain of mountains with Mount Troodos lifting its head highest of all, 
over 5,000 feet, birds, butterflies and wild flowers afford a welcome change and 
mental relaxation so seldom pursued by the Cypriot. Eric HARDY 


FRIEDRICH GENTZ ON REVOLUTIONS 

little book forgotten for a century and a half, Gentz’s Origin and 
Principles of the American Revolution, compared with the Origin and 
Principles of the French Revolution, has recently been reprinted in the 
United States. For the revolutions of our own century have given it 
renewed meaning. In the first year of the nineteenth century John Quincy 
Adams, only thirty-three years old, was Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to Prussia. Adams educated himself the whole of his life; 
and, perfecting his German during his residence at Berlin, he translated 
from the Berlin Historisches Journal (April and May, 1800) a long article 
on the French and American Revolutions by Friedrich Gentz, a rising 
Prussian man of letters, three years older than the precocious Adams. 
Gentz was the founder, editor, and sole contributor to this remarkable 
magazine of ideas. These were men of mark: Adams would become 
President of the United States, and Gentz, with Metternich, the architect of 
European conservatism. “‘It cannot but afford a gratification to every 
American attached to his country,” Adams wrote to Gentz, “to see its 
revolution so ably vindicated from the imputation of having originated, 

or been conducted upon the same principles, as that of France.” 
Gentz had studied under Kant; but Burke’s Reflections had converted 
the young man to conservative principles, and, abhorring the theories and 
consequences of the French Revolution, he had translated the Reflections 
into German, thus exerting his first influence upoea European politics and 
making his reputation. Like Gentz, the younger Adams had been pro- 
foundly influenced by Burke; and though he tried to act the role of arbiter 
between Burke and Paine, Adams really was persuaded by all Burke’s 
principal arguments. His Letters of Publicola, published in 1791, had 
demolished Paine’s Rights of Man and had cudgelled the French revolu- 
tionaries, enraging Jefferson. The Americans, young Adams had written, 
had not fallen into the pit of radicai abstract doctrine: ‘* Happy, thrice 
happy the people of America, whose gentleness of manners and habits 
of virtue are still sufficient to reconcile the enjoyment of their natural rights 
with the peace and tranquillity of their country; whose principles of 
religious liberty did not result from an indiscriminate contempt of all 
religion whatever, and whose equal representation in their legislative 
councils was founded upon an equality really existing among them, and 
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not upon the meta-physical speculations of fanciful politicians, vainly 
contending against the unalterable course of events and the established 
order of nature.” 

Thus Adams was of one mind with Gentz, and saw in Gentz’s essay 
the most succinct and forceful contrast between the moderate polity of 
the American colonies, founded upon a respect for prescriptive rights and 
custom, and the levelling theories of French radicalism. Only the word 
‘** Republic’ was common to the two new dominations, Adams perceived; 
and the French Republic already had ceased to contain any element of 
true representative government. Adams’ translation of Gentz was published 
anonymously at Philadelphia in the same year, and was not reprinted until 
1955. This little book has Adams’ style strongly imprinted upon it in 
translation; but in thought and structure Gentz’s writing bears the mark 
of Burke’s Reflections and Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War—books which, by 
a curious coincidence, incalculably influenced both Gentz and the present 
editor in their early years. The folly of true and thoroughgoing revolution 
—which the American War of Independence was not—was the great theme 
of Gentz’s thought and action from 1791 until the end of his life. In 1827, 
defending his career against the strictures of a woman he loved, he 
summarized with a high sincerity the principles that had moved him: “I 
made my choice in my twenty-fifth year. Fascinated before that by the 
new German philosophy and also, no doubt, by some supposedly new 
disclosures in the field of political science, which in those days, however, 
was still very unfamiliar to me, I recognized my mission clearly and 
distinctly with the outbreak of the French Revolution. At first I felt, and 
later knew, that by virtue of the talents and abilities that nature had reposed 
in me I had been called as a champion of the established, and a foe to 
innovations. Neither my station in life, my-eircumstances and expectations 
at the time, my manner of living, nor any sort of inborn or acquired 
prejudice, nor any wordly interest, determined this choice. All my earlier 
political articles were written at a time when, wholly confined to ‘reading 
and study, I had not the slightest connection with any important political 
figure, either within or without the country where I lived. That some of 
these articles should have made my name familiar in higher circles was 
only natural.” 

By the power of his pen the obscure Gentz rose to be the associate of 
kings and the designer of the Concert of Europe. In the end he did not 
prevail against the titanic powers of revolution, but he chose, like Cato 
at Utica, to defy destiny for the sake of truth. ‘“‘I have always been 
conscious that despite the majesty and power of my superiors, despite all 
the lonely victories that we achieved, the spirit of the age would prove 
mightier in the end than we; that thoroughly as I have despised the press 
for its extravagances, it would not lose its dread ascendancy over all our 
wisdom; and that guile, no more than force, would be able to stay the 
great wheel of time, as you have written with equal truth and beauty. But 
that was no reason for me not to carry out the task faithfully and 
persistently, once it had fallen to me; only an unworthy soldier deserts 
his flag when fate seems inimical, and I have enough pride to say to myself 
in darker moments, Victrix causa diis placuit, sed victa Catoni.”” Yet the 
battle is not always to the strong; and as the dead Cato in some sense 
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conquered Caesar, so Gentz’s ideas have had their vindication in the 
twentieth century. The dominant liberal school of nineteenth-century 
historians embraced the view that the French Revolution had been a noble 
and irrevocable stride forward toward a universal domination of peace 
and enlightenment and brotherhood, and they confounded the American 
and French revolutions as virtually identical manifestations of the same 
progressive movement. Even Gladstone, who read Burke through and 
through, concluded that Burke and his school had been utterly mistaken 
about the nature of the French Revolution. The Napoleonic interlude, the 
liberals maintained, had been only a passing reaction against the forces of 
charity and light which found their expression in French Revolutionary 
doctrines. It required the catastrophes of the twentieth century, and the 
grim recurrence of what Professor Talmon calls ** totalitarian democracy ” 
and Lord Percy of Newcastle calls “* totalist democracy,” to convince the 
liberal mind that possibly something was wrong with the first principles of 
the French innovators. 

With Burke, and with the Adams Presidents, Gentz perceived that disaster 
would come inevitably from the fallacies of Turgot and Condorcet and 
Rousseau and Paine. This little tract contains the essence of Gentz’s whole 
lifelong argument. The American Revolution, he contends, was—as Burke 
had said of the Glorious Revolution of 1688—‘‘a revolution not made, 
but prevented.”” The American colonists stood up for their prescriptive 
rights; their claims and expectations were moderate, and founded upon a 
true apprehension of human nature and natural rights; their constitutions 
were conservative. But the French revolutionaries, hoping to make human 
nature and society afresh, broke with the past, defied history, embraced 
theoretic dogma, and so fell under the cruel domination of Giant Ideology. 
Prudence and prescription guided the steps of the Americans, who simply 
preserved and continued the English tradition of representative government 
and private rights; fanaticism and vain expectations led the French to 
their own destruction. Burke, at the beginning of the American Revolution, 
had declared that the colonists were trying to conserve, not to destroy; 
they sought to keep liberties gained through historical experience, not to 
claim fanciful liberties conjured up by cioset-philosophers; they were “* not 
only devoted to liberty, but to liberty according to English ideas, and 
English principles. Abstract liberty like other mere abstractions is not to 
be found. Liberty inheres in some sensible object.” 

Again and again Gentz touches upon the profound differences between 
American and French principles which the course of history, since 1776, 
has now made clear to the scholars of the twentieth century. He contrasts, 
for instance, the Americans’ sound understanding of natural rights with 
the French illusion of the abstract “ rights of man,”’ “a sort of magic spell, 
with which all the ties of nations and of humanity were insensibly 
dissolved.” This is the French heresy of vox populi, vox Dei, recently 
analyzed by Lord Percy of Newcastle in his Heresy of Democracy. The 
pretended right of the “ people” to do whatever they liked, Gentz insisted, 
would swallow up all the ancient and precious and hard-earned rights of 
groups and individuals. And so it came to pass. The Americans sought 
security; the French, through their armed doctrine, irresponsible power. 
** As the American revolution was a defensive revolution, it was of course 
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finished at the moment when it had overcome the attack, by which it had 
been occasioned. The French revolution, true to the character of a most 
violent offensive revolution, could not but proceed so long as there 
remained objects for it to attack and it retained strength for the assault.” 

The verdict of the historians, liberal or conservative in their assumptions, 
now veers round to Gentz’s position. ‘“* The Americans of 1776,’ Mr. 
Clinton Rossiter writes, “* were among the first men in modern history to 
defend rather than to seek an open society and constitutional liberty; their 
political faith, like the appeal to arms it supported, was therefore 
surprisingly sober . . . Perhaps the most remarkable characteristic of this 
political theory was its deep-seated conservatism. However radical the 
principles of the Revolution may have seemed to the rest of the world, in 
the minds of the colonists they were thoroughly preservative and respectful 
of the past. . . . The political theory of the American Revolution, in contrast 
to that of the French Revolution, was not a theory designed to make the 
world over.”” Mr. Louis Hartz, though differing from Professor Rossiter 
in much, concurs here: “‘ Symbols of a world revolution, the Americans 
were not in truth world revolutionaries. . . . The past had been good to 
the Americans and they knew it. Instead of inspiring them to the fury of 
Bentham and Voltaire, it often produced a mystical sense of Providential 
guidance akin to that of Maistre.” 

With the French the whole attitude toward history, continuity, and the 
contract of eternal society was ruinously different. ‘* So France, exhausted 
by fasting under the monarchy,” Taine puts it, “ made drunk by the bad 
drug of the Social Contract, and countless other adulterated or fiery 
beverages, is suddenly struck with paralysis of the brain; at once she is 
convulsed in every limb through the incoherent play and contradictory 
twitchings of her discordent organs. At this time she has traversed the 
period of joyous madness, and is about to enter upon the period of sombre 
delirium; behold her capable of daring, suffering, and doing all, capable of 
incredible exploits and abominable barbarities, the moment her guides, as 
erratic as herself, indicate an enemy or an obstacle to her fury.” A 
penetrating modern critic of history and politics, Mr. Daniel Boorstin, in 
The Genius of American Politics, comes to a conclusion identical with 
Gentz’s: “* The American Revolution was in a very special way conceived 
as both a vindication of the British past and an affirmation of an American 
future. The British past was contained in ancient and living institutions 
rather than in doctrines; and the American future was never to be contained 
in a theory. The Revolution was thus a prudential decision taken by men 
of principle rather than the affirmation of a theory.”” But the French, as 
Toqueville wrote, halfway down the stairs, threw themselves out of the 
window in order to reach the ground more quickly. ‘* By seeming to tend 
rather to the regeneration of the human race than to the reform of France 
alone, it roused passions such as the most violent political revolutions had 
been incapable of awakening. It inspired preselytism, and gave birth to 
propagandism; and hence assumed that quasi-religious character which so 
terrified those who saw it, or, rather, became a sort of new religion, 
imperfect, it is true, without God, worship, or future life, but still able, like 
Islamism, to cover the earth with its soldiers, its apostles, and its martyrs.” 
It is the contrast between principle and ideology that Gentz gives us; 
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between prudence and fanaticism; between prescriptive rights and 
extravagant ambitions; between historical wisdom and utopianism; between 
free government and democratic despotism. These conficting forces are at 
war in the world still, and the prescriptive authority of English and 
American politics confronts the levelling frenzy of ideology and the ferocity 
of the enraptured Jacobin 

Michigan, U.S.A. RUSSELL KIRK 


FRENCH SENEGAL 


HE disastrous war in Indo-China and the recent disturbances in 

Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco have brought France’s Colonial Policy 

into world-wide disrepute. The United Nations were sufficiently 
perturbed to demand an inquiry into French Colonial policy in North 
Africa. In France itself the anti-colonial movement has gained ground. 
Nevertheless the rapid economic and political progress in French Senegal 
since the war presents a brighter side to a generally bleak scene. Today, 
Senegal, France’s oldest and most typical West African colony, is the most 
advanced territory along the Coast. Yet this progress has been 
accompanied by remarkably little of the discontent that usually emanates 
from rapid economic and political development in colonial territories; for, 
in pouring vast quantities of capital into the Senegal, France has, with 
qualifications, conducted her policy both wisely and successfully. It would 
be a pity therefore if the world in its deprecation of French policy in Indo- 
China and North Africa should ignore the astonishing and significant post- 
war development of the Senegal. 

Of her nine West African territories Senegal means most to France. 
There exists between the two not only strong historical links, but a bond 
of deep gratitude for the constant loyalty of the Senegalese troops, whom 
one English newspaper described as “* the canon-fodder of the Indo-China 
war.”’ The proud Jollof women, sweeping down sun-baked village streets 
in dresses directly derived from the Empire-style worn by the wives of the 
French officials who occupied St. Louis de Sénégal in 1815, emphasize 
these historical connections. It is said they began in 1483 when the 
French came to Senegal on an unsuccessful expedition to find a cure for 
Louis XI’s cancer of which he subsequently died. The first effective 
occupation of the Senegal was by the Compagnie Normande et de Rouen, 
sent there in 1624 by Richelieu. Then followed two centuries of colonial 
snatch and grab, played with enthusiasm by most of the major powers of 
Europe and culminating in the Seven Years War, and the Napoleonic 
wars, after which Senegal was returned to her most faithful mistress— 
France. In 1854 the great General Faidherbe did for Senegal, what Lord 
Lugard was to do for Nigeria fifty years later; he opened up the interior, 
and by 1891 Senegal was completely under administrative control. From 
that year dates its modern economic development. 

Senegal, the westernmost territory in Africa, bounded in the north by 
desert Mauretania and in the south by forest Portuguese Guiné, covers an 
area of 201,375 square kilometres. Except for Casamance to the south it 
enjoys a sub-tropical climate, with a nine month dry season which ravages 
the soil. The Gambia forms a finger-like enclave into the territory 
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stretching for three hundred miles along the river after which it is named 
and thus depriving Senegal of her finest natural waterway. However she 
is served by three other large rivers, as well as one of the finest sets of 
road and rail communications in tropical Africa, including 1,033 km. of 
railway and 3,000 km. of road of which 500 km. are bitumenised. These 
have played a major part in opening up the territory to extensive economic 
development. Senegal’s population, of 2,158,410 of whom 45,948 are 
Europeans, Syrians or Mulattoes, comprises more than eight tribal groups. 
Of these the Jollofs are the most important constituting a third of the 
population. Most Senegalese are Mohammedan, about a quarter are 
Animists, and only a very small percentage are Christians. The population, 
though still generally backward, is rapidly changing from the parochiality 
of the old tribal system to the heterogeneity of African life in Dakar. The 
Institute Francaise d'Afrique Noire, under the direction of Professor 
Theodore Monod, one of the most versatile intellects alive today, has done 
much to preserve the traditions and culture of these widely differing ethnic 
groups. Like most West African territories Senegal’s economy is based on 
agriculture. Her principal crop, grown mainly for export, is the groundnut, 
followed by millet, which, with rice, constitutes the subsistence food of her 
population. An important part of the country’s wealth is held in cattle 
some 2,000,000 head—with a value of £25,000,000. A fair income is earned 
from the export of such commodities as gum arabic, kapok, hides, palm- 
oil and phosphates, but the basis of Senegal’s revenue remains the ground- 
nut. With an annual average production of 500,000 tons, she is the 
world’s second largest producer 

The possibilities of increasing Senegal’s groundnut production are 
limited by the shortage of labour. Every year the Senegal imports some 
50,000 seasonal farmers, and still more could be used. The present high 
production increased in the last decade from 257,758 tons to 555,000, is in 
no small measure the result of the work of the Centre de Recherches Agron- 
omiques (C.R.A.) at Bambey. Careful selection of seed-strains by the 
C.R.A. has resulted in a 20) per cent. increase alone. They have also 
advanced considerably in the war against Rosete, which reduced the size 
of last year’s crop so drastically. As far as groundnuts are concerned the 
C.R.A. have come to the conclusion that mass cultivation of the type 
attempted in Tangyanika with such disastrous results is both impracticable 
and uneconomic. Indeed most French economists now feel that the best 
agriculural methods in West Africa are the traditional ones, and that these 
must be the basis of most future development. The European can help, 
not by changing but by improving the old methods. Thus machines can 
help in the clearing of woods, and the ploughing of virgin lands; technical 
knowledge of fertilizers can improve the soil, and of seed lines the crops. 
To this end the French have instituted several pilot schemes whereby 
European Agricultural Officers combine their knowledge with that of the 
local farmers. Perhaps the most effective scheme is that of the Societé 
Mutuelle de Prévoyance to which all farmers must belong and subscribe, 
and from which they get not only advice and selected seed, but credit to 
buy small mechanical equipment. 

However this does not mean that the French have ignored the 
possibilities of mass-cultivation. Indeed their huge rice-farm at Richard- 
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Toll on the banks of the Senegal, which was designed to eliminate the 
present annual import of 60,000 tons of rice required to supplement the 
home-grown subsistence crops, has been extremely successful. After years 
of careful planning and research 1,500 hectares were put under paddy, 
and the resultant crop was so good that it has been decided to cultivate the 
25,000 hectares necessary to produce the required 60,000 tons. A one cash- 
crop economy, especially with the present instability of world prices can 
be precarious, as has been shown in the Gambia. Certainly it discourages 
capital investment; however, this has not been the case with Senegal where 
markets and high prices are guaranteed by the motherland. Aided by this 
closed economy, and an absurdly advantageous exchange rate between 
France and herself, Senegal has undergone a minor industrial revolution, 
and witnessed an enormous influx of capital. Before the °39-’45 war the 
economic structure of the Senegal followed the basic pattern of most West 
African territories: the export of raw materials in exchange for imported- 
manufactured goods. As early as the ’twenties efforts were made to change 
this system which did little to encourage the economic growth of the 
country and involved high costs of transports, when some of the major 
groundnut exporters started processing groundnuts in Senegal itself. 
However not until after the war were these initial changes brought to their 
logical conclusion, and the process stepped up to such an extent that Dakar, 
upon which Senegal’s industry is based, has become the first city in West 
Africa. Today primary industries abound: there are thirteen oil-processing 
plants, fourteen textile factories, a large shoe manufacturer, innumerable 
building-construction firms, as well as two large cement factories, which 
constitute Senegal’s first heavy industry. There are many primary industries 
processing imported raw materials, such as chocolate manufacturers; but 
of even greater significance is the recent growth of secondary industries, 
processing partially manufactured goods. It is this group of clothes 
manufacturers, metal workers, and makers of prefabricated houses that 
characterize the new Dakar with its skyline of miniature skyscrapers and 
its very high cost of living index at 385 (England: 136). Indeed so rapid 
has this growth been that Dakar’s population has increased by 150,000 in 
the past six years. This change, reflected in the other major cities of 
Kaolak, Zuiginchor, and St. Louis the capital, has given Senegal a measure 
of economic independence rivalled by no other West African territory 
except perhaps the Ivory Coast. 

‘The real importance and significance of this rapid economic development 
is that, unlike South Africa and the Belgian Congo, it has been 
accompanied by a proportionate increase in the political status of the 
African. What is more this increase in political power for the African 
has been well handled, so that race-relations have remained good, and 
there has been little demonstration against the motherland. Politics in 
Senegal, as in Nigeria, are carried on at two levels: nationally and indepen- 
dently; administratively and semi-autocratically. The marriage of the two 
systems is necessarily difficult, and in education this is particularly apparent. 
In general the primary education of the masses has been neglected for the 
higher education of the few. This policy is now being regretted, and steps 
taken to change it, since it has produced on the one hand a cultured élite 
often without work, and rapidly forming a discontented and politically 
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dangerous nucleus, whilst on the other hand the bulk of the voting 
population remain ignorant of their rights. 

Administratively Senegal is divided into twelve circles, each under a 
Commandant, assisted by several chefs de sub-division. The Commandant 
who is often virtual ruler of his province appoints both village chiefs and 
the chefs de canton, who in the past used to be recruited from the traditional 
ruling families, but today are frequently old soldiers and retired public 
officials. The absence of native administration as practised in British West 
African Colonies is regretted by many Frenchmen since it would provide 
the population with experience of local government, and thus make the 
transition to national responsibility easier. However the French argue that 
originally there was no basis on which to build a Native Administration 
such as they maintain in Dahomey. Nevertheless the British seem to 
have managed with surprising success in the Gambia. The danger of the 
present system is becoming apparent: the real leaders of the indigenous 
populace are now no longer the almost impotent chiefs but the cultured 
élite who are more aware of their own political rights than of the people’s 


good. 

The Administration is directly controlled by the Governor at St. Louis, 
who is in turn responsible to the Governor-General of French West Africa 
at Dakar. In the best tradition of French administrative centralization the 
whole is directly controlled by Paris. The system is therefore slow, and 
allows little regional autonomy. So bitter have the complaints about the 
system been in the past few years, that the French Colonial Minister visited 


Dakar recently to study the possibilities of Administrative decentralization. 
The granting of citizenship to all French Colonies after the war, brought 
into being an electorate in the Senegal. At first only an educated minority 
of 192,000 were given the vote, but by 1951 it had increased to 665,000. 
The voting system and suffrage, though not yet universal, are based on that 
of France. However, many difficulties have been encountered in this rapid 
extension of political rights: chiefs have a habit of bringing in the bulk of 
their districts’ voting-papers to the polling booths; voting symbols for 
illiterates such as red cocks and blue leopards often have an unintended 
significance. In 1951 absenteeism was as high as 53 per cent. There is now 
no longer a double college system of voting for Europeans and Africans, 
so that politically there is no distinction between the races. Under the new 
Colonial Constitution Senegal is considered an integral part of the French 
Republic and the term “Colony” is heard with distaste. As such the 
Senegal sends two deputies to the Assemblie Nationale, three Senators to 
the Council of the Republic, and three Councillors to the Assemblie de 
Union Frangaise. The Senegal has its own territorial assembly, 
corresponding roughly in power and constitution to the general assemblies 
in France. Five representatives are sent to the Federal Council at Dakar, 
which controls a large budget, and votes taxes. Today the conduct of 
France as well as the Colonies concerns the colonies themselves. The old 
formula, “‘ La France entend conduire les peuples dont elle a la charge” 
is becoming obsolete. 

Common belief is that the newly acquired political status of the Senegalese 
has made him intolerably conceited. Or so they will tell you in Portuguese 
Guiné or the Gambia. Whether fear or jealousy is the motive of such 
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statements, they are untrue. Indeed there exists in Dakar, surely the testing 
ground, a surprising degree of inter-racial harmony and co-operation; 
surprising when you realise that the city is administered by an African 
council. Even the political parties, of which there are many, say more than 
they do. The influence of Communism is never serious and seems to be 
waning. The picture of Senegal as the bridgehead between North African 
discontent and the beginnings of similar disturbances in Africa is largely 
false and scarist. The failure of French policy in North Africa and Indo- 
China must be to a certain extent compensated by its success in Senegal. 
If the economic and political progress of the Senegal is indicative of West 
Africa’s future, one cannot help, with certain reservations, but have 
confidence in the prospects. MICHAEL CROWDER 


THE ENIGMA OF NATAL’S AXE-KILLER 


NREASONING people still allow impostors to influence their actions, 
Vie the English lady in Natal who visited the Kruger National Park 

because a teacup reader had told her she would soon make a long 
journey. Born in the 20th century, she lingered mentally in the dim realms 
of the Middle Ages. The same applies to the Natives of Natal’s countryside, 
strolling along the dusty roads, drawing a sleepy tune from a guitar. They are 
less advanced than were the medieval peasants of Britain, almost totally 
without schooling, groping towards the supernatural for some explanation 
of the contrariness of things. When the sun goes down what does the primi- 
tive Natal Native do? For him there is no club and no inn. Darkness 
surrounds him or, at best, inadequate light, and his pleasures are restricted: 
illicit love, a rare beer-drinking party, leading, perhaps, to loose tongues, a 
flaring temper, a knife thrust, the courts and a prison cell. Otherwise what 
can he do except turn his scanty thoughts over and over in his head, like stones 
rattling in a hollow of a sea-washed rock? His mealie crop is a failure. 
His little son has died. He broods in the darkness and wonders who has 
wished him evil. At last he sleeps. 

Natal likes her Natives, superstitions and all. But for nearly two years one 
Native has progressively puzzled, worried, shocked and frightened her, for 
he took to killing human beings, and no one has been able to discover the 
obscure impulse driving him on. This wandering fellow chose his victims 
seemingly at random, according to where he fetched up at night, which was 
usually falling when he asked for hospitality. The kraal folk received him 
with kindness and were rewarded by his pleasant companionship and ready 
smile. He stayed perhaps a week, sharing the ordinary duties of the village 
or treating the sick. He left for convincing reasons, as to fetch food which the 
kraal needed and which, he said, he could obtain. Then a woman had to 
go with him to bring home the produce. No voice criticized the plan, and 
someone was always willing to go. If he returned alone and empty-handed, 
his explanations were accepted, and his offer to find profitable work for a 
youth met with agreement. They trusted the man completely. Only when 
farmers found on their land the corpses of the absent women and boys, felled 
with an axe, and the families recognized their clothing, did suspicion fix on 
him. In June, 1954, the bodies of three more women and a child were dis- 
covered in a district some miles from Maritzburg, done to death, also, by 
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blows from an axe. The police had a large area to scour. They could have 
focused their activities more profitably if they had discovered a motive for 
this indiscriminate butchery. By the middle of September it was known that 
twelve Natives had been axed to death. The police quickened to greater 
ardour, sent to every newspaper within the radius of the crimes a description 
of their suspect. But there was hardly anything distinctive about the man: 
height, 5 ft. 6 in., complexion light brown, full face, curved eyebrows, small 
ears, a peculiar gait; he walks on paths rather than roads. What was the 
good of that? And even his clothes had no individuality: black suit, brown 
army boots too big for him, grey overcoat, faded shirt, old brown hat. 

Many innocent people were detained because they resembled this word- 
picture, but the murderer evaded capture as if he held some magic power. 
Once the headman of a kraal, learning that a guest had committed murder, 
put him under guard for the night. In the morning when the guards 
awoke, the prisoner had left. That he was the axe-killer they discovered later. 
But the police could hardly reproach the headman, because they too once 
brought a suspicious character into a village station. Although his features 
were not unlike those of the wanted man, neither his speech nor his manners 
fitted into a life of crime, and once again the killer walked out into the free air. 
It would be interesting to know how many miles he covered with his “peculiar 
gait” and in those large, ill-fitting boots, before nightfall, avoiding the roads 
and keeping to the narrow tracks beaten down on the veldt by Bantu feet. 
When it became clear that the hunters were no match for the hunted, Natives 
hesitated to help the police. Suppose the man were a witch doctor. If they 
betrayed him, would he not smell them out? Therefore they answered no 
more questions; but young girls ceased to walk alone even in daylight and 
refused to put their heads out of doors at dusk. They would no longer 
fetch the farmer’s post or gather wood in the plantations, in case a prowling 
stranger stalked them. The farmers, indignant that a Native criminal should 
interfere with their routine, pressed for urgency in “ finishing with this mad- 
man.” They themselves were not immune from physical danger. The 
telephone, for one reason or another, cannot always operate in the country 
at night, and then the farmer in his often ill-lit farmhouse with open doors 
and the Native in his kraal are isolated till the next day. 

In December the story presented a new feature. Months before, an un- 
known Native and five young Natives were noticed passing through Boston 
village. Now the bodies of the five were recovered with the inevitable axe- 
marks. What baffled the police was why the rest of the boys and girls had 
stayed with the killer after he had slain the first. It added an uncanny touch 
to the already gruesome tale. Everywhere the atmosphere was becoming 
charged with panic. In one place some farm hands discovered a decaying 
corpse in the bush and, seeing a passing stranger, lost their heads and gave 
chase. Two other Natives were brought before a magistrate for assaulting a 
third. They had mistaken him for one who had enticed away a girl and 
axed her. They had lost respect for the slow-paced law. Another Native 
near Richmond, looking for his runaway wife, met a man carrying a herbalist’s 
bag. The bag was evidence enough that this was the doctor-axe-killer and the 
seducer of his wife. Was he to let him slip through his fingers while he waited 
for the police? He killed the fellow on the spot. There was something to be 
said for the police. The country where the criminal worked was so densely 
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overgrown that a man could lie hidden for days in its tangled web. However, 
public criticism spurred them now to put out a notice in Afrikaans, English 
and Zulu, offering £50 for information leading to the arrest of the elusive 
evildoer. Little good it achieved! No white man knew any secrets and no 
black man opened his mouth. But it may have been this offer which sent the 
killer temporarily to earth. 

Early in 1955, at Impendhle, the scare began again with frightening 
portents. Native women, running breathless into their kraal, told how a man 
had chased them, and a fire was seen burning at night in the midst of an area of 
bush. Terror was intensified when two mutilated female bodies were found 
near Bizana, and the newspapers took to calling the killer “a maniacal 
mass-murderer.”” At length the affair was carried into the august atmosphere 
of the House of Assembly, where the Minister of Justice announced that he 
had sent out a special band of detectives to “ apprehend the so-called axe- 
killer.” And high time too, people said. But in spite of the Minister and his 
detectives, the killer again wielded his axe. The count was now fifteen known 
murders of the same pattern and without rhyme or reason. Rape there was 
once; some money and clothing had been stolen, but only incidentally. What 
then lay behind this glut of blood? All one knew was that the man still 
walked unchecked upon his fateful journeys. Summer was giving place to the 
coolness of May when crops of amadumbi are ripe. A Native caught stealing 
some of these tubers (rather like potatoes) was about to face the banal 
charge at Port Shepstone when someone observed that he looked like the 
killer. In no time he was whipped off to Maritzburg, and police brought in 
Natives who knew the wanted man, to pick him out in a parade. They hardly 
had time to recognize him before he was greeting them and showing surprise 
that they shrank from touching his outstretched hand stained with their 
children’s blood. All that the Natives had said of his appearance and 
manners was true. Even the police, who had suffered fatigue and disappoint- 
ment during the drawn-out hunt, now found themselves pitying him and 
understanding why people had willingly followed him. 

It was June, 1955, when he, Elifasi Umsomi, aged 45, appeared before the 
chief magistrate for the preliminary examination. He stood with quiet dignity 
and told his tale, the substance of which is as follows. He had once been a 
doctor of good credit. When his patients dwindled he sought help from a 
witch doctor, who not only failed to restore his patients but held Umsomi in a 
sort of bondage, sending him out to collect human blood for the purpose of 
renewing his own stock of drugs. He gave him as companion a dwarfish, 
grey-haired creature called an utokoloshe, a sort of pixie, generally invisible— 
but not to Umsomi, well known by repute to Natives. Deterred by the danger 
lurking behind the sinister command, Umsomi tried in vain to slip out of this 
coil. The utokoloshe struck him and he had to go. From then on these two 
were constantly on trek over the paths of Southern Natal, fulfilling the witch 
doctor’s behest. Umsomi’s share in the ugly business was to lure the doomed 
persons away. It was the pixie, not he, who chose them, who drove home the 
axe and tapped the victim’s blood. That was the end of Umsomi’s defence. 
Now, with only his memories of monstrous crimes to occupy him, he had to 
stagnate in prison until the Judge arrived on circuit in September. 

Through fifteen days the Judge and two assessors listened to the evidence, 
which does not offer pleasant reading. The end was what all had expected: 
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“* On the facts revealed, the accused is a cold-blooded and savage man. For 
these reasons we find him guilty.” He was condemned to death. The Judge 
could not accept Umsomi’s evidence. His utokoloshe, he said, was “a 
figment of his imagination, but it is beyond doubt that the accused had other 
motives apart from sadism.” Thus in the end even the Judge could not 
answer the question why Umsomi killed fifteen men, women and children who 
had never done him any harm and who could not by their deaths do him any 
good. Only the Natives accepted Umsomi’s story. While they wished him to 
die, they believed that he was driven to murder by supernatural powers. 
What they feared was that the utokoloshe would rescue him and leave them 
exposed once again to the strokes of his fatal axe. To reassure them, the 
authorities allowed some Native chiefs of note to see Umsomi just before and 
just after his execution. In Britain one does not expect the English lady under 
the spell of her teacup reader to exercise intelligently her right to vote, but 
one takes comfort from the thought that there are few of her kind. In South 
Africa, most of the eight or nine million Natives live befogged in superstition. 
To think seriously of universal suffrage for them at present is surely going too 
fast and too far. A. M. MACCRINDLE 
Cape Province, South Africa. 


BERNARD PALISSY 
NLY a dozen lines or so are given in the Larousse to Bernard Palissy, 
yet he remains one of the most remarkable characters in the France 
of the sixteenth century. In those days it was far from easy for a 
child of poor parents to rise to a position of prominence such that his 


artistic work and his writings are remembered even today, but this is what 
Palissy actually achieved. He was born probably in 1510 in the Saintonge 
or nearby, and was fortunate in that he was taught to read and write, 
accomplishments sufficiently rare in the class to which he belonged. He 
appears to have taught himself to draw, and after his apprenticeship to a 
glassmaker he eventually settled down at Saintes, where he worked at his 
trade and at intervals as a kind of land surveyor (pourtraictureur de 
terrains). For some unknown reason he then began to study what he called 
the Art of Earth (i.e. earthenware), and this was the title which he gives 
to his principal work, written in his original and personal style. One writer 
has called him one of the most remarkable intellectual personalities of 
France. Palissy grew up in the midst of the most lively religious dissensions 
with their accompanying revolts and persecutions. He embraced the cause 
of the novateurs, that is to say, of those reformers who wished to return 
to the primitive beliefs and practices. He was accused and imprisoned, 
but had the good fortune to be released, partly on account of his 
artistic achievements, no doubt, but mainly through the protection of 
those in high places who were at the same time among the chief persecutors 
of his faith. He received the quaint title of “ Inventor of the Figulines of 
the King and of the Queen Mother,” which was apparently sufficient, pro- 
tection to enable him to continue his work of ornamenting palaces and 
castles. Disaster came to Palissy after a few years. His roval protector 
died, and it was not long before he was carried away from his work, his 
studies, and his teaching, and consigned to a dungeon in the Bastille, where 
he died in 1590. A contemporary diarist writes: “* In this same year (1590) 
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there died in the dungeons of the Bastille Master Bernard Palissy, a prisoner 
for his religion, aged eighty: he died of starvation, wretchedness, and 
ill-treatment.” 

The Art of Earth, which is perhaps his most important work, is written 
in the form of a dialogue between Theory and Practice, who address one 
another in the second person singular (this is an instance of Palissy’s highly 
individual style). Theory represents the man whose knowledge is derived 
from books and accepted without verification, while Practice—Palissy 
himself—is the man who only expresses views resulting from experimental 
research. Palissy does not give many of his trade secrets away, but for 
the present-day reader who is not deterred by the archaic orthography 
(extracts in modern spelling have been published) the book does not lack 
interesting and entertaining observations. At one point Practice says “I 
remember having seen the history of Our Lady printed according to the 
invention (design) of a German named Albert, which histories so 
depreciated in value on account of the number of copies which were made 
that they were sold for trifling sums.’ The ‘German named Albert” 
was, of course, Albrecht Diirer, whose History or Life of the Virgin, in 
fifteen large engravings, is known only in a few copies today, for which 
high prices are paid. Palissy generously admits, however, that the drawing 
was d'une belle invention. 

As has been said, Palissy does not give away many of his professional 
secrets. In any case he is too anxious to emphasize, by recounting the 
arduous and exacting life he led in the early days, the esteem in which he 
considered his art should be held. He proceeds to tell of the years of effort 
which he spent in searching for the secret of manufacturing faience, a 
secret which was already known to the potters and enamellers of Faénza 
and Castel-Durante, but which was apparently entirely unknown in France. 
Lack of fuel was one of his greatest handicaps. He went so far as— 
indeed, he writes that he was obliged—to burn the flooring and furniture 
of his miserable dwelling, and complains bitterly that those who ought to 
help him, presumably his wife, gave it out in the town that he was 
destroying his home. He does not tire of reverting to the injustice which 
he saw in any resentment of his actions, and indeed it may well be thought 
that his object in writing his book was as much to give vent to his sense 
of injury-as to explain the secrets of earthenware manufacture. In his 
house, he tells us, or rather Theory, he got nothing but reproaches, and 
instead of sympathy he received only curses, while his neighbours thought 
he was mad, possibly with some justification from their standpoint. Again 
and again he refers to the mockery and persecution he had to endure 
from those of his household, and one can well imagine that such self-pity 
would deprive him of any consolation which he might have hoped to find 
in his family. Theory becomes a little tired of all this, and asks petulantly 
why he has to listen to une si longue chanson instead of getting the informa- 
tion he was hoping for about the ceramic art. He gets little satisfaction, 
however, since Practice tells him indeed the materials to be used, but is 
careful to omit any mention of the correct proportions. 

An earlier work is the Recepte Véritable, written after his first arrest 
when his workshop was destroyed, a workshop which was largely con- 
structed at the expense of the Constable Anne de Montmorency, for whom 
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Palissy had done a good deal of decorative work. The Veritable Receipt 
purports to be a description of the way in which “all the men of France 
may learn to multiply and augment their treasures,” but this inviting 
sub-title in reality covers four essays, of which at least two have nothing 
to do with the subject. The first of these essays is concerned with 
agriculture, and includes a remarkable study of methods of fertilizing and 
cultivating the soil which is, however, of little technical interest today. 
The same remark might apply to the second essay, on natural history, 
which is concerned largely with rocks, and at least entitles Palissy to be 
termed one of the very earliest geologists. 

The third essay has for its title “* The Delectable Garden.”’ Palissy again 
shows himself not only a student but an admirer of nature, and the garden 
he would like to construct is a complete departure from the formal gardens 
of his day. Such “ natural” gardens are called by the French “* English 
gardens,”’ and became fairly common after Palissy’s day. Wandering still 
farther from his subject, Palissy then gives us a description of how a 
fortress town should be designed in order to be secure against the “ furious 
batteries ** employed by the military of his day. A born naturalist, he 
bases his arguments on the natural protection of various animals such as 
snails, etc., which he observes in the course of his country walks. In his 
own rather charming words, “he wandered by woods, mountains and 
valleys, having no other book than the sky and the earth, a beautiful 
book, known to all, and which it is given to every man to know and to 
read.” A later work, written when the author was about seventy, is the 
Admirable Discourses on nature, water, fountains, metals and other 
subjects, with “* several other excellent secrets of natural things.”” The 
term “* Admirable”’ is to be taken in its old sense of surprising, or wonder- 
provoking, implying that Palissy’s theories were contrary to many of those 
accepted in his day. Palissy was at this point a fashionable artist; he was 
consulted and his advice followed by the chief personalities of France, and 
he even gave public lectures or lessons attended by the intelligentsia of 
the day, so we are told, admission being one crown. 

When dealing with water, he did not understand the principle of the 
pump any better than anybody else, since pumps were in use for centuries 
before their principle was understood. He thought, like others, that there 
was a force of “ suction” which came into play in certain circumstances, 
but did not connect this with atmospheric pressure. He goes on to entertain 
Theory with the story of a doctor who, having littke money and few 
patients, conceived the idea of throwing some drug or other into the village 
well. When those who drank the water consulted him on the cause of 
their flux de ventre he forbad them to drink water, and sold them wine 
under the guise of medicine, which successfully cured them and brought 
the doctor an immense reputation. Practice maintains at some length that 
the water of springs can only come from rain, for which Theory calls him a 
great fool (Theory is frequently extremely brusque in his interventions) 
since it is well known that all water comes from the sea and returns to 
it. It is clear that the idea of Theory must have been very widely held 
at the time, since Palissy is at such pains to combat it, but of course we 
know now that both in a sense were right. The critical interjections of 
Theory continue to entertain the reader. ‘“*‘ How” he asks, on the subject 
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of alchemy, “* do you know all these things, since you know neither Greek 
nor Latin, and hardly even good French?” Poor Practice, used to these 
snubs, continues none the less to expound his ideas in the best French at 
his disposal, and proceeds to show very convincingly that gold potions, 
or Potable Gold, cannot be absorbed into the human system, contrary 
to the widely held belief of his day, even by those who did know Greek 
and Latin. 

Palissy was thus well in advance of the scientific thinkers of the time, 
and, while many of his theories have little interest for present-day 
geologists and agriculturists, no one interested in the history of science 
can ignore his writings. Nor can the student of human nature overlook 
the achievements of one who, handicapped as he was by little education 
and great poverty, succeeded in applying common sense and clear thinking 
to such a variety of problems, all the while working at his trade of pottery. 
One can only regret that his last years should have been spent in such 
misery instead of bringing the rewards that such talents as his would have 
secured today. LEONARD MAGNUS SANDISON 


THE CONQUEST OF LEPROSY 


EPROSY. The word alone strikes terror into man and holds him in 

awe. He is mortally afraid simply because hearsay has it that a lingering 

ghastly death is the final relief to creeping horror. Ignorance has forced 
millions of unfortunate sufferers to shame, subterfuge and into ostracism. 
The Executive Board of the World Health Organisation has just decided that 
the time is ripe for large-scale campaigns against leprosy in every country 
affected by the dreaded scourge. The World Health Organisation, a branch 
of UNO, has helped in leprosy control in 12 countries over the past six years. 
Whereas a WHO report in 1952 estimated the number of lepers between two 
and seven million, revised estimates now go as high as 10 or 12 million because 
patients no longer conceal their disease, infused as they are with a growing 
confidence in the efficiency of new drugs such as the sulphones. 

Recent progress with these drugs has been most impressive and it was 
indeed encouraging to hear one expert on leprosy, Major-General Sir Leonard 
Rogers, tell the Royal Society of Arts recently that medical reports from British 
territories in tropical Africa envisage the eradication of the disease as a 
possibility. Sulphones have opened up these prospects. Leprosy is due to 
a kind of bacterium which closely resembles the organism that causes 
tuberculosis. They are in fact placed in the same genus—namely Myco- 
bacterium. But the germ of leprosy has proved more vulnerable to counter- 
attack by chemotherapeutic agents than the tubercle bacillus. The acid-fast 
gram-positive bacilli were first discovered by Hansen of Norway in 1874. 
Some countries still call the malady Hansen’s disease. The first substance to 
offer real promise was a compound called sodium hydnocarpate. This was 
derived from hydnocarpus oil which Indians have regarded as a remedy for 
thousands of years but scientists nowadays do not set much faith by it. It 
does little more than retard the progress of the disease slightly and in 
lepromatous cases where the body puts up no resistance to the disease, its 
use is very limited. Sir Leonard Rogers pioneered the treatment of sodium 
hydnocarpate and he found that when repeated doses of this drug were 
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injected into patients symptoms of leprosy disappeared, providing the treat- 
ment was applied early enough. Most cases of leprosy are discovered in 
adolescence since the disease takes up to ten years to show itself, and children, 
who are highly susceptible, may have contracted leprosy at a very early stage 
of their development. The importance of this early work by Sir Leonard 
was such that doctors took new heart. They felt that chemotherapy was 
worth investigating since there seemed a real chance that some drug could be 
found that would kill the bacterium without doing harm to the patient. 
The first of the sulphones to show great promise against leprosy was promin. 
In 1943 a group of chemists working at the Carville leprosarium in the 
southern United States found that promin given intravenously was highly 
effective against the disease. But it was a costly process and something 
similar which could be produced cheaply in the tropics would have to be 
found. Scientists were on the right track and hopes soared. They developed 
compounds called sulphetrone and DDS (Diamine diphenyl! sulphone) which 
are both cheap. What is more, DDS can be taken by mouth. With either of 
these sulphones lepers can be treated for a year at less than one pound a head. 
In Nigeria DDS tablets have made possible what Sir Leonard Rogers called 
unprecedented progress in the anti-leprosy campaign which is making 
strident progress in this up-and-coming colony. Already, says the latest 
WHO report, the number of Nigerian patients has risen from 52,000 in 
1953 to 195,000 expected this year. More than 50,000 Nigerian lepers have 
been treated with DDS in the past three years. 

Now that the chances are really favourable that leprosy can be routed once 
and for all, the prospects of a global campaign are indeed propitious. Says 
Sir Leonard: “* We require a modern crusade to provide the available means 
to save the Empire’s Children from the most cruel disease that human flesh 
is heir to.”” A great deal is already being done. Anti-leprosy campaigns have 
been aided by the WHO in Burma, Ceylon, Ethiopia, Nigeria, the Philippines, 
Thailand and French Equatorial Africa. Other medical experts have been 
sent to help local health authorities in Paraguay, Turkey, Iran, Iraq and 
Indonesia. New campaigns are being planned in Gambia, Paraguay, the 
Solomon Islands, India, Indonesia and Malaya. In 1952 an expert committee 
set up by the World Health Organisation scotched the myth that leprosy is 
highly contagious. Women suffering from leprosy can give birth to perfectly 
healthy children, and the risks of contracting the disease are much smaller 
than those associated with tuberculosis. 

One of the points stressed by the committee was the futility nay even the 
danger of compulsory isolation. Segregation, they said, should only be 
enforced in cases presenting a real danger of infection. The world has been 
cruel and indifferent in its treatment of lepers. This is revealed poignantly 
by the story told by Dr. Frederick Johansen who was in charge of Carville 
Leprosarium, Louisiana, where the promising sulphones were developed, of a 
young and beautiful woman who arrived there one day. She was twenty-eight 
and a lovely girl with red hair, the wife of a successful Californian oilman. 
When the doctor pronounced the awful sentence the life she had known was 
swept away. “ Ruth had only to look around to see what the future might 
hold,” Dr. Johansen wrote, “* many of the patients were in advanced stages of 
the disease; their faces and bodies had erupted with open sores and large 
lumps or nodules; their eyes had grown dim or completely sightless by the 
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destruction of the optic nerve; their fingers and toes were shortened (contrary 
to popuiar belief, the disease does not cause the victims’ fingers and toes to 
drop off) their nerves had dulled and they had lost their sense of touch. 
She tried to shield her eyes from these sights telling herself that it would not 
happen to her. Like most new patients, she was hopeful. But as she walked 
to the dining hall, a disfigured old woman came up. The disease had done 
its worst to her. She walked silently beside the young woman, finally she 
spoke, “ I’ve been here 18 years. This is what you’ll look like after a while.” 
The girl went to see Dr. Johansen who had left a good dermatological 
practice to offer his service in the cause against leprosy. It seemed a hopeless 
task. The only medicine that was available was chaulmoogra oil which is 
extracted from the seed of a Burmese tree. There was no proof of its efficacy 
save its ancient use and the legend that a Burmese king whose reign was 
threatened when he was struck down by leprosy was cured by eating the 
seeds of the tree. The oil can either be taken orally which is unpleasant 
because it makes one retch, or it can be injected, a painful process. Johansen 
told her to relax so as to build up strength against the disease. He could do 
little more for her, and his lean words of hope were hardly enough to put a 
brave little smile on her face. 

A story which illustrates the heartbreak and the anguish of millions who 
as pariahs cannot speak for themselves came to me not long ago. It concerns 
a doctor who was in general medical practice at Heraklion. He was still a 
young man married to a lovely Greek girl from Athens. They were very 
happy until his wife and patients began noticing a strange absent-mindedness. 
One day she noticed that he wore gloves. It was not cold. Then a letter 
arrived from Athens. He called his wife into the sitting-room and told her to 
listen quietly. ‘1 would never have thought it,” he began, ‘* but now there 
can be no doubt. Athens has confirmed my worst suspicions. There is no 
choice. Our country collects all lepers on the island Spina Longa. I am a 
doctor and have to abide by this rule. We shall have to part.” Apparently 
he had no idea of the stuff his wife was made of. Her redoubtable love and 
courage soon got the upper hand and unknown to him, she crept into the 
surgery at night, used some of her husband’s blood which he had drawn for a 
test and injected it into her arm! Next morning she told him. “ I shall never 
leave you. We have had happy times together and now I shall stick by you 
whatever happens.”’ He beseeched her not to report what she had done to the 
medical authorities. There was a chance that she might not contract the 
disease after all. She remained adamant. And so both of them were taken 
to Spina Longa, Europe’s only leprosarium, a place of horror, anguish and 
forgotten men. None of the tell-tale spots appeared on her, however, and 
she fell into despair as she watched her husband’s malformations spread while 
she remained perfectly healthy. After ten years of suffering he died, and 
despite the fact that she continued to inject herself with the blood of lepers 
she remained miraculously free of the disease. She buried him in the cemetery 
of the nameless. Each grave is marked with a cross and a black numeral. 
She refused to leave the island, telling the resident nurses that it was her task 
to share the leper’s life. Then she fell in love with one of the sufferers and 
married him, believing that if she could make another man happy she was 
closer to the fulfilment she was seeking. Today she still lives and works on the 
grapevine-clad island. She refuses to enter a quarantine station and smiles 
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mysteriously when she is urged to do so. Her grave will be the only one on 
Spina Longa that will have a cross with a name. She has found happiness 
among the forsaken. 

Hansen’s disease is not a death sentence, but it is usually a life sentence. 
Most patients are not as lucky as the Cretan doctor whose wife stood by him. 
Generally the marriage cracks up. It is understandable but heart-breaking to 
the doctors whose job it is to watch over their wards who need companionship 
and understanding in their years of trial. It has been this lack of sympathy 
which is the cause of more damage than the disease itself. Dr. Johansen 
tells of one case when he received the pleas of a chemist, the husband of a 
patient, recently brought to Carville. The man was beside himself. He said 
word had leaked out about his wife and virtually all of his customers had 
deserted his store. The business was ruined. Even his four children had been 
expelled from school—and that in a country with only 1,500 known leprosy 
victims. 

How different and inspiring is the attitude adopted by New Zealanders! 
The work carried out by the New Zealand Lepers’ Trust Board is regarded 
as being among the great acts of mercy shown in the world today. The board 
extends its charity to all South Pacific islanders. It knows no religious or 
racial barriers. It does not control leper hospitals but helps in the establish- 
ment of leprosy establishments. The Board was legally constituted just 
before the last war, having been started by Ben C. Pratt a man of deep charity 
who went out of his way to collect donations for lepers quarantined on Quail 
Island. The force behind the Board has been Mr. P. J. Twomey who, when 
he returned from Suva and learnt much of the ravages of leprosy, resolved to 
devote his life to the struggle against the disease. At Christchurch, New 
Zealand, he is known as the Leper Man, and nine years ago his inestimable 
work was recognized by the award of the Order of the British Empire and 
later that Medaille d’Or Epidemics, a rare award not previously bestowed on 
an Englishman. The administration of Pacific leper stations has been one of 
the most enlightened enterprises in the British Commonwealth. Modern 
X-ray units have been provided at Makogai, New Caledonia and Wallis and 
Futuna Islands. There is a women’s workshop at Makogai, and a similar 
building was put up on the other side of the village for male lepers. There 
the patients learn a trade for the day when they are discharged. This training 
is vital, for many patients must stay ten years or longer and they find life 
bewildering when they get home. The board has built a hostel for discharged 
patients at Suva. This was built because it became highly necessary as more 
patients were cured as a result of the new drugs. A co-operative store has 
been set up at Makogai and on a small island nearby a jetty was constructed 
so that picnic parties could land. 

Leprosy has lost its terror. Only ignorance made people fear it. People 
were afraid to touch lepers. To-day scientists can say with assurance that the 
chances of catching leprosy through casual contact are practically nil. 
Only those patients who show leprosy “ patches ” or nasal mucous membrane 
are considered infectious. Generally speaking less than 25 per cent of known 
cases are infectious. Only very gradually are people beginning to realize that 
segregation except in isolated cases is a cruel way to treat this disease. One of 
the best stories told by Dr. Johansen of how he came to convert an American 
into shedding his fear of the disease concerns a train conductor. Johansen 
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had picked up a patient for transfer to Carville. The victim’s face was covered 
with great nodules. Johansen decided to book a Pullman car. But the 
conductor would not let him get on. ‘* That man has smallpox,” he shouted 
wildly. Johansen assured him that there was no danger. ‘“ And I’m saying 
that he is not getting on to this train. He has smallpox.” Johansen showed 
him the authorization and pushed him aside. “* The man has smallpox,” the 
conductor was livid. ‘* He hasn’t, it is leprosy,” Johansen said at last. The 
conductor’s face turned white. He backed away hurriedly and fled. Later 
he returned. Johansen pointed out that he need have no fear and they talked 
for hours. When the train arrived at Johansen’s destination the conductor 
was convinced. He wished the leper good luck. ‘“ I’m sure glad you told me,” 
he told the doctor, “‘ I'll tell the folks.” Yes, tell the folks. Leprosy is on the 
way out. Man has licked another “ scourge.” K. FRANK FELDMAN 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS IN MEXICO 


EXICO CITY. ... Much has been written about the stability of the 
M Mexican peso and the favourable economic progress of the republic 

under the regime of President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. However, an 
objective and impartial review of the undeniable upward surge of Mexico’s 
economy leads to the equally undeniable fact that all the activity may be 
being built upon a sand foundation. Even the well-informed Federation of 
Mexican Chambers of Commerce recently admitted that it is “* essential ”’ to 
maintain a high level of economic activity as a prime factor in Mexico’s 
monetary policy. There was much talk by official circles that Mexico’s 
dollar reserves would hit the $400,000,000 mark by the end of 1955. Toward 
the end of the year the Department of Economy claimed actual reserves 
stood at 372 million dollars. And now, by May of this year, the dollar 
hoard had grown to over 430 millions. While admittedly this is a record high, 
and the peso appears to be sound for the moment, there are disquieting 
factors. Mexico’s dollar reserves soared to new peaks last year because of 
unprecedented income from exports of cotton, coffee, metals, petroleum and 
other products. The “industry without chimneys ”’—the tourist trade— 
also set a new record, with over 400,000 visitors spending “ gringo ” dollars 
to the tune of almost 200 millions. 

What of 1956? In the maze of contradictory official statistics, estimates, 
predictions, etc., it would appear that Mexico will have another banner year. 
Yet, digging behind the optimistically phrased official reports, it is discovered 
that cottsn growers have already lost around 40 million dollars due to the 
unsettled international market, with this reacting unfavourably to the U.S. 
policy of dumping millions of bales of short-fibre cotton. Instead of an 
expected 240 million dollars, cotton producers earlier this year revised 
expectations to 200 millions, and now there is gloomy prospects of an amount 
under 175 millions. In the tourist branch, third highest income producer 
(coffee is in second place), the Department of National Economy did not give 
out any actual official figures, claiming an overhaul of statistical methods 
covering tourist traffic was now under way. This is the usual subterfuge when 
figures do not attain the optimistic levels previously claimed. Last year’s 
traffic still was good, but it showed signs of weakness, and there may be a 
major fall off this year, partly due to heavy competition from European and 
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Caribbean areas, and partly because of the flagrant malpractices by hotels, 
restaurants, night clubs, etc. which mercilessly fleece visitors and, with few 
exceptions, give very poor service. The coffee situation is also uneasy, and as 
for Mexico’s mining activity this has been chronically beset by fiscal burdens, 
lack of financing and a slump in new exploration. Offsetting this, however, is 
the rapidly rising sulphur boom on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, where three 
major U.S. capitalized firms and some smaller outfits are straining all resources 
to achieve a million ton production this year. With fabulous reserves of the 
yellow mineral already discov ered (around 130 million long tons) and only a 
small part of the Saline Basin explored, there is a bright hope that rapid 
industrialization of the area will be achieved. As a direct result of the dis- 
covery of sulphur, a new-born chemical industry is being charted in the 
republic with six U.S. firms bidding for construction permits to set up 
chemical plants. Three new fertilizer plants, with an estimated total 50 million 
dollar capitalization, are also to be erected, and Nacional Financiera (semi- 
official credit agency) is disposed to lend 175 million pesos (about £5,000,000) 
to a Mexican group wishing to establish a chemical plant. 

Influx of foreign capital from the U.S., Italy, France, etc., and including a 
very strong bid by Japan to set up sewing machine and textile plants, may well 
save the day for Mexico. Recently the British Ambassador in Mexico has 
been probing the possibilities for expanded commercial collaboration between 
England and Mexico, although nothing definite has as yet been arranged. 
It should be noted, hosever, that many Mexicans, including high-placed 
officials, look at the flood of foreign money with fear. They believe that 
monopolizing of Mexico's natural resources is again under way, and that the 
sad story of Mexican oil is to be repeated. But the administration welcomes 
foreign capital as a stimulus to continued expansion of broad industrial 
and agricultural programmes. There is a drive, too, for expansion of foreign 
markets and freedom from reliance on the good-neighbour to the north, the 
powerful U.S., which has heretofore absorbed the lion’s share of Mexico’s 
exports. However, the policy of expansion of foreign markets has dawdled. 
True, some forward steps have been made. For example, British Ambassador 
Sir William Sullivan, in a recent speech before the Chihuahua Rotary Club, 
revealed that Mexico had exported more than 132 million pesos this year 
(somewhat under £2,000,000) worth of goods to England and that this figure 
was due to rise “ surprisingly.” Actual figures show that increase in Mexican 
trade with England has soared in the past three years. In 1951 exports 
amounted to 2,700,000 Pounds Sterling in round figures, with this rising to 
3,800,000 Pounds Sterling in 1954 and just under four million Pounds Sterling 
for 1955. On the other hand, Ambassador Sullivan revealed that Mexico’s 
imports from Britain have not risen correspondingly. The 1952 figure of 
roughly seven million pounds dropped to 5,600,000 Pounds Sterling in 1954, 
with a “ slight improvement ” for 1955, although full official figures have not 
been released. 

Everywhere in Mexico government officials and executives from private 
industry and agriculture predict continued prosperity. The claim is made 
that production is at near capacity and purchasing power is high. While the 
former may be true, the latter is a distortion of the actual facts. . There can be 
no “ high purchasing power ” in a nation where the minimum wage is still 
12 pesos (96 cents) or about 7 shillings a day, and 9.50 pesos or 5s. 6d. for 
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rural areas. The sad truth is that many rural workers in the republic still 
receive the absurdly low pay of three pesos (1s. 10d.) for back-breaking daily 
toil in the fields. Even at the top wage, if it is paid (for employers pull every 
known string to avoid paying the minimums), Mexico’s labourers have a 
hard time making ends meet. Prices of basic commodities have been rising 
steadily in the past five years. A true indicator of the economic misery of 
Mexico’s labourers is witnessed in the fact that over 500,000 skilled labourers 
have successfully managed to obtain passports and visas to take up perman- 
ent residence in the U.S. The startling figure for the past 15 years shows a 
tally of 1,500,000 workers who have abandoned their native land. And now 
industry and agriculture are beginning to feel the pinch of the loss of this vast 
labour pool, especially in industries requiring technicians such as steel mills, 
foundries, car assembly plants, chemical plants, laboratories, etc. A further 
serious drop in international cotton quotations, a fall off in silver production 
(and Mexico is now hard pressed to hold its world lead), unstable coffee 
markets and a decline in tourist traffic would have serious repercussions in the 
republic. Instead of the often-rumoured revaluation of the peso to around 
10 to the dollar, there is the strong possibility that yet another devaluation is 
just around the corner, with this accelerating the inflationary spiral that has 
been gathering force, although partially contained by government controls 
during the past three years. 

The economic situation is beclouded, and the mere fact of rising dollar 
reserves (a point highly stressed in international reports) is not an indicator of 
prosperity. The dollar reserves have, as a matter of fact, been accumulated 
by a stringent import control policy which has seriously curtailed, for 
example, the import of Scotch whiskies, French wines, foreign tinned foods, 
jams, candies, etc., woollens, cars, and so on. The “crack” in Mexico’s 
economy is visible in official concern over income losses from cotton and coffee 
exports. This situation is already being termed “ grave,” and if it gets much 
worse the much-made-of “ dollar reserves” will shrink to the vanishing 
point again. Some far-sighted industrialists and export-import brokers have 
urged the government to adopt a “free” policy permitting uncontrolled 
import and export activity as a “ solution ” to difficulties that may lie ahead. 
But so far the administration, hypnotized by the goal of a half billion dollar 
reserve (the goal for this year), has been unwilling to accede to these demands. 
Whether this is a wise policy or not will be the subject of discussions by 
learned economists nationally and internationally before this year draws to a 
close. EMIL ZUBRYN 
Morelos, Mexico. 
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JET. 


A gem that flashes keener than the stars, 
A far-off diamond, glittering like a bright 
Apex of crystal spire in morning light, 
Hovers and moves, hangs still and sweetly soars 
Swift and gentle through the shimmering rill 
Of sky, and cleaves a foaming wake of white. 
So speeds the leaping spark in glancing flight 
It seems the bow-string of the bending hill 
Has started this sure arrow on its way. 
Between the silken ceiling of the blue 
Remoteness, and the presence of the day, 
This dazzling sliver of eternity 
Links my heart's real and abstract, old and new 
A focal point of poised infinity. 

KeirH WHITE 


CS 
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THE EMPRESS FREDERICK 

More than half a century has had to pass before the first adequate biography of the 
Empress Frederick (1840-1901) has come to be written by Dr. Richard Barkeley. 
This is surprising because her life contains so much of interest. Here is a figure as 
gifted as she was unfortunate, a beginning full of the highest promise, a happy 
marriage with one of the most likable of princes, an endless struggle against a 
superior but ruthless ruling minister, the disappointment of all hopes through all too 
many years of waiting and a final catastrophe, followed by the sadness of widowhood 
and an end of unbearable pain. When Victoria, the eldest and most gifted daughter 
of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort, married in 1858 the prospective heir of 
the Prussian throne, all the chances seemed to be there for a happy and glorious life. 
Her father, who combined German thoroughness with political flair, had educated 
her with special care and imbued her with the liberal ideal to which she remained 
true through her whole life and in which her husband believed too. But her life at 
the court of Berlin was unhappy from the beginning, not so much on account of any 
national antagonism but because her independence of mind was considered improper 
in a young woman by the unbelievably old-fashioned circles which composed the 
court society. Field Marshal von Blumenthal, the Crown Prince’s Chief of Staff 
in the wars of 1866 and 1870, seems to have hit the nail on the head when he wrote 
after a conversation with her in 1871: ‘* Now I understand why she has so many 
enemies and enviers; in her naturalness she stands high above others, and nobody is 
able to touch her. They want. . . to tie her into the stiffest forms of etiquette.” 

The deepest reason for her unhappiness was the hostility of Bismarck which she 
aroused by her criticism of his unconstitutional procedure in the ’sixties. The 
Danzig speech of the Crown Prince, in which he dissociated himself openly from 
Bismarck’s unconstitutional press ordinance, was attributed by him to the Princess’ 
** sinister ’’ influence, and he never forgot or forgave it. ‘* Dreadfully alone ”’ is 
the title, taken from a letter of Vicky, which Dr. Barkeiey rightly gives to this 
chapter. He quotes the relevant passages from her numerous and often passionate 
letters and does not hesitate to criticise, sometimes a little harshly, her misjudge- 
ments and hasty exaggerations. Her biggest mistake was that she underestimated for 
some time her great antagonist. But it is not at all exaggerated when she writes 
to her mother in 1875: “ To us. . . it is very sad to be made the object of universal 
distrust and suspicion which we naturally are as long as Prince Bismarck remains the 
sole and omnipotent ruler of our destinies.” And then, before the long ** frustrated 
years ’’ of waiting had ended, came the Crown Prince’s terrible fatal illness. Dr. 
Barkeley gives a vivid and fair description of the unfortunate controversies which 
surrounded this illness, and rightly emphasises the overwhelming misery which 
Victoria had to bear.’ Perhaps the worst was that the ambitions of two men ruth- 
lessly combined against her, that of the great statesman who did not want to give up 
an iota of his power, and that of her own son Wilhelm who could not wait to ascend 
the throne. Even if she made some mistakes, nothing can excuse the behaviour of 
the son during the illness and after the death of his father. Nobody will read Dr. 
Barkeley’s description of the “99 days” without deep sympathy with the luckless 
persecuted woman; and then Bismarck added the greatest insult by his persecution 
against the dead Kaiser’s Diary and by his notorious ** Jmmediat bericht.” In this 
he wrote that during the war of 1870 the King would not allow him intimate dis- 
cussions with the Crown Prince, because “ he feared indiscretions through the 
British Court which was filled with sympathies with the French.”’ It is perhaps the 
most perfidious insinuation any minister of a crown has uttered against his former 
monarch. Dr. Barkeley is to be thanked for telling this tragic story with sympathy, 
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but not uncritically. It is to be hoped that by his book the memory of a highly 
gifted and idealistic woman will be revived, not only for the few survivors of 
Emperor Frederick’s short reign but even for the present generation. 

ErIcH Eyck 
The Empress Frederick, Daughter of Queen Victoria. By Richard Barkeley, with a Foreword 
by G. P. Gooch. Macmillan. 30s. 


KEIR HARDIE 


Successful political parties are concerned with majorities, and no majority is 
ever composed largely of saints. Politics deals with the winning of power and the 
keeping of it; the manipulation of men and affairs; compromise and expediency. 
But a Socialist movement if it has the stuff of permanency always yearns after a 
perfection transcending these immediate problems and has an unsolved conflict 
between the actual and the ideal. In the British Labour Party this expresses itself in a 
mythology of its own. There was a golden age of the pioneers when men were true 
to their Socialist ideal, unsullied by worldly temptation. Then came the Fall and 
the old spirit was lost in betrayal; “* never glad confident morning again.” In fact 
the early pioneers were men and women much as ourselves. Many were quarrel- 
some and ambitious and some not always honest. Among these pioneers none has 
kept a firmer grip on the imaginations of later generations than James Keir Hardie 
and none indeed has suffered less from the Twilight of the Gods. Beatrice Webb, 
for whom most swans were geese, was moved to withdraw from her diary some 
uncomplimentary remarks about him, generated in the tension of the early days of 
the marriage of Fabianism and the I.L.P. That was a notable recognition that few 
men have been so abused, so misunderstood, and so worshipped while yet maintain- 
ing their essential integrity and purpose. 

Never as assured a parliamentarian as MacDonald, not as good an organiser as 
Henderson nor of the intellectual calibre of Snowden, Hardie remains on a pinnacle 
of unchallenged supremacy in the hearts of British Socialists. Though he found 
compromise difficult, he was no unpractical dreamer. His objectives were not 
pitched too remotely for achievement. He was not as his friendlier critics thought, 
a man before his time. His greatest contribution, the agitation for a separate Labour 
party independent of the old capitalist ones, was in fact a perfect piece of timing. 
* If we can unite,” he wrote, “* as we have done thus far, the idealism of the educated 
Socialist with the discontent and desire for practical reforms of the trade unionist, 
we will have a blend which will be almost ideal and a force which will be irresistible.” 
He was justified by the event and lived to see the early harvest of his struggle. 
But when the 1914-1918 war smashed his other great ideal of international socialism, 
he did not survive it. His contemporary, Shaw, once wrote: “ I really could not see 
what Hardie could do but die.””. And that is not an unusual situation for a prophet. 
No doubt he liked the sound of his own voice and liked the power it gave him, but 
what successful politician does not? There was a streak of exhibitionism in the 
clothes he affected in the House of Commons, but there were many who needed the 
reminder that those who wear soft raiment are in kings’ houses. 

Mr. Cockburn does not set out to produce a full biography but to create an 
impression of the man and of what it was that so roused men’s loyalties to him. 
Some minor errors of fact make one uncertain where accuracy ends and romance 
begins. Winston Churchill crossed the floor before, not after, the foundation of 
the Liberal Government. Were the Misses Kippen, whose legacy was a fortunate 
windfall to the struggling Labour Party, as anti-Socialist as he makes them appear ? 
But uncertainties of detail do not blemish the picture. My more serious regret would 
be that the author has not been bolder in showing this great man in the round with 
more of his human weaknesses. The hagiology is at times tediously uncritical. 
But the man is there. His centenary year is a fitting time to learn something of him 
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whom every Socialist would like to think his M.P. resembled and most Labour 
M.P’s uncomfortably feel they ought to come nearer. For he still remains the model 
of what every Socialist would wish his M.P. to be. Most Labour Members in their 
turn stay uncomfortably aware of how far short they fall of this almost primeval 
archetype. J. E. MACCOLL 
The Hungry Heart. A romantic biography of James Kier Hardie. By John Cockburn. 
Jarrolds. 18s. 
THE CRUX OF NATIONALISM 

Nations struggling for independence and full equality with their former masters 
may see in nationalism their gospel. But a great many others have had to go through 
such ordeals because of it that they are inclined to regard it as a terrible evil. In any 
case nationalism has reached in our epoch an expansion and intensity unparalleled 
in history, and ali the efforts made to curb or overcome it have hitherto had only 
scanty results. It is a very complex and deep-rooted force which cannot be cured by 
professing good intentions, devising grand schemes of a world parliament, and 
blaming others. A distinguished American historian, Mr. Boyd C. Shafer, has 
just published a book which is an excellent exposition of the problems involved. 
It is written with extraordinary learning, but also in such a clear and brilliant style 
that it gives the reader as much profit as pleasure. No better introduction to the 
study of this vital question could be written, but it also offers experts original ideas 
and new materials, and there is a very ample bibliography listing numerous books 
hardly known in Europe. 

Mr. Shafer first shows that the ideologies (or, as he calls them, the myths) 
inspiring the nationalists are fallacies. He then discusses the origin and growth of 
national feeling and policies and analyses their social and political background. 
The conclusion is that nations are by no means such compact unities with a homo- 
geneous national character as their ideologies pretend. Nor are nations divided 
into wolves and lambs. ‘ Over the course of history, there is no proof that any 
one nation is more criminal or warlike than another or that any is more moral or 
peaceful.”” The book is so full of interesting points that it is difficult to give an 
adequate survey. Unfortunately one question remains unsolved, and it is doubtful 
whether it can be solved at all; all the wonderful achievements of our age have 
been reached by learning from experience, but one field alone seems to be an 
exception, international politics. The question arises: “* Why do not men learn 
from the experience of history?’” Two world wars have been waged for freedom, 
democracy and self-determination, but if we look at Europe we can only say that a 
much larger part of it has now been deprived of fundamental-liberties than ever 
before. The democratic powers took up arms against the national fanaticism of 
dictators. But have they themselves not fallen victims to the most primitive 
prejudices of nationalism, and shown a blindness in fundamental decisions which 
generations of historians may be unable to explain? FREDERICK HERTZ 
Nationalism, Myth and Reality. By Boyd C. Shafer. Gollancz. 18s. 


POST-OCCUPATION JAPAN 

It is a curious reflection that such different causes as the first and second world 
wars should, in acting on Japan, have had results so similar. In the 1920's the 
immense wealth which the war had won for Japan produced a marked trend towards 
liberalism till the army, to preserve its exclusive privileges, crushed it in the *30’s. 
Now, although the Japanese never understood “* de-mok-ra-sie,” that and bitter 
defeat have left their mark in a visible desire for popular rights against the old 
paternalistic government. It is this tendency that Messrs. Quigley and Turner have 
studied in all its aspects with minute detail and deep thought. In several matters 
Japan is returning to old standards—centralization of the police in Government 
hands, creation of a Defence Agency which is really a Ministry of Defence, and the 
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reappearance of the zaibutsu, the vast commercial family syndicates which had been 
Japan’s method of business since the fourteenth century. Yet though the authors are 
careful not to prophesy, the general feeling is that Japan will never again be quite 
what it has been. Two outstanding innovations are the formation of a Civil 
Liberties Union to defend citizens’ rights against officialdom; and the new inde- 
pendence of the judicature (formerly a tool of the executive) which the judges clearly 
are determined to defend. 

The evils resulting from General MacArthur’s concentrating all civil as well as 
military affairs in his own hands are vividly shown. He made no use of the 
experienced advisers sent him by Washington, brushed aside every protest by the 
Allied Commission in Japan, and never left his eyrie in Tokyo to see things for 
himself. The monstrous nature of the purge of over 1,000,000 persons including 
relatives of officers to the third degree (“ it amounted to a general indictment of the 
Japanese people applied to selected categories *’) deprived Government and business 
of the services of many able doctors, lawyers, engineers and accountants. The 
bureaucracy, already “* unmatched elsewhere,” was expanded into sixty-nine bureaux 
attached to the eleven ministries; while local government was recast on such 
complicated lines almost impossible to understand, regardless of the self-invented 
methods of village and town management (somewhat like that of village elders and 
merchant guilds in China) which had worked satisfactorily for centuries. 

Of the American-written Constitution it is abundantly clear that the Japanese 
detested it from the beginning: sooner or later it is bound to be revised. For two 
sweltering months, the authors say, the Diet fought desperately to modify it. Their 
chief argument was that the Meiji Constitution provided all necessary scope for 
democratic institutions, particularly as regards the powers of the Tenno, or 
Emperor. Its characteristic, wrote one noted authority on constitutional history, is 
“ the sharing of government by the Tenno and the people.”’ Another added: ‘** The 
sovereign has no mind of his own: the mind of the people is his mind and on this 
principle our successive Emperors have acted.”” So far as the mind of the people 
was expressed by the Cabinet and Elder Statesmen this is true. All the foreign 
occupations in the world will not alter the Japanese people’s attachment to their 
Emperor, nor does his own explicit repudiation of divine descent seem to have 
affected their faith in it. The chapters on the development of the different parties 
in politics are particularly instructive. As in all self-governing Asian countries, 
parties (though Japan has far longer experience of them than others) mean much less 
than individual leaders and groups. This and its quarrelsomeness have never made 
the Diet respected. Yet it is a notable fact, as the authors emphasize, that it has 
never failed to function, even in the worst days of the war. It has a great future 
before it now, for which, the authors believe, Hirohito will give all his support. 

It has only been possible here to touch on the chief points in this great book. 
One wishes that the authors could have included a chapter on the actual every-day 
conditions of life of the masses. But one gets glimpses in connection with Com- 
munism and the trade unions. And there are enlivening sketches of post-Occupation 
Premiers such as Prince Konoye and Mr. Yoshida, who, despite defects, may well be 
counted by history as one of Japan’s ablest Prime Ministers. The book is well 
completed by valuable appendices on the old and new Constitutions and a good 
index. O. M. GREEN 


The New Japan, Government and Politics. By Harold S. Quigley and John E. Turner. 
Minnesota University Press and Oxford University Press. 40s. 


GENERAL DE GAULLE’S WAR 
The first volume of “ the man of June 18 ” was entitled L’Appel. On that clarion- 
call’s anniversary appeared the second, L’Unité. The war was changing, America 
furbished her arms, and Free France, whose slow growth he traced in Appel, became 
France Combattante. Here begins his story. Unceasingly he protests against 
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Vichy’s acceptance of defeat, the supposed ‘* double jeu ’’ of France’s legal masters 
by the grace of the foe. Unwittingly he records his growing stature from a simple, 
dissident soldier, who in life’s pattern became the symbol and rallying point for 
France. Like Appel, Unité is divided into text and supporting documents: 
Interméde, from the entry into North Africa to the Americans in Morocco; Tragédie, 
from the American landings till Darlan’s assassination; Comédie, from the futile 
formality of Anfa till accord with Giraud; and Alger, Giraud’s elimination without 
haste or violence. Chapters record political and diplomatic activities and Combat, 
and the military efforts of France Combattante, ending with le Magnificat in Notre 
Dame. 

Tragedy lies in this volume which records two combats, one open—against the 
foe, the other subterranean with the U.S.A. Disaccord appeared with Roosevelt 
and “ his lieutenant Churchill *’ over the whole range of activities. They would not 
treat General de Gaulle as France; they kept him from military planning, and 
without his knowledge they landed in North Africa (November 1942). He would 
have preferred a landing on French soil ** not to impose useless shedding of French 
blood in the service of the enemy,” and questioned their mistake in not taking 
Bizerta. The quarrel envenomed in Algeria. Roosevelt used the Koenigstein- 
escaped Giraud who, soldier-like, would have obeyed the White House. Giraud 
saw the problem in terms of military command; General de Gaulle faced the Allies 
in terrns of the sovereignty of France. Roosevelt justified accord with Darlan: 
** to cross a bridge you have to walk with the devil.””. The General saw more clearly: 
‘** whatever came of the affair, if France won Darlan lost,” and felt indignant that 
Roosevelt still placed hopes in Vichy, for “* whenever American ships met French 
they fought” although ‘* Leahy had spent two years near the Hotel du Parc.” 
Roosevelt even sought the aid of Cardinal Spellman to make General de Gaulle 
weaken his claims. The General commented dryly: “* Great piety does not prevent 
business being business.”’ So deeply did they misjudge and fear his magnetism, that 
on landing at Casablanca airport for the Anfa Conference, General Wilbur dipped 
his handkerchief in the mud, wiped it across the car windows to keep his arrival 
secret. But the man who had met Allies within wire entanglements, imposed his 
presence at the Washington Conference (July 1944) and reiterated: “‘ Nothing can 
replace the value, power, influence of ancient peoples. That above all is true of 
France.”’ In his loneliness General de Gaulle accepts that “‘ I shall have to build 
round me the unity of France, against the foe, in spite of the Allies.””. They persisted 
in seeing him through France’s defeat and Vichy’s empty legitimacy. The General 
drew his strength from the legitimacy of national recovery; to him Salus populi 
suprema lex. 

The history of these two years is the story of a mission he never lost sight of, 
to re-enter France in war, maintain her as a sovereign State, and assure her—Vichy’s 
interregnum ended—a recognised authority whom all could obey. His efforts and 
faith stemmed from a divine defiance—refusal to accept the dishonourable 
armistice. On it, with Cartesian logic, he based natural consequences: the denial of 
Vichy’s legitimacy, the elimination of rivals who risked the sapping of unity and 
America’s and Great Britain’s admittance of France as a sovereign power. He 
recognised that if Germany won, France was doomed to be the playground and 
pleasure house of triumphant Teutonism. If the Allies won without France she was 
doomed—a pawn between U.S.A., U.S.S.R., and U.K. She was saved by his 
unyielding insistence that France had never abdicated her grandeur by a temporary 
defeat. His intransigence, his unbending faith, his haughty pride, were his greatest 
assets and of supreme value to his love, France. Through combat and diplomacy he 
imposed her on the Allies till they had to recognise that there was no-one to whom 
loyalty and legitimacy could turn but to General de Gaulle. In spite of organised 
campaigns against him in Washington, London and Algiers, adhesions to his 
authority increased. The Allies were faced with the compulsion of events; the 
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empire rallied to the General, the resistance movements in France turned to him, 
and the Rassemblement des Frangais Libres recognised no other leader. Because 
he alone embodied hope and leadership the Allies were compelled to recognise his 
Committee of National Liberation which became (June 1944) the Provisional 
Government of the Republic. This fearless soldier, who assumed the self-imposed 
duty of national recovery, tenaciously fighting the mighty, accorded easily with 
General Eisenhower. He readily agreed that a French division should share in the 
Normandy battle, not to arrive in Paris without French troops, and to receive 
Koenig as military governor of Paris. Gallantly he admitted: “ I recognise that I 
have done you injustice and I have to say so.” General de Gaulle responded: 
** You are a man.” 

In his call to the soul of France, he evokes in majestic prose the drama of renais- 
sance, the formation of the Consultative Assembly, the Pucheu trial, reforms in 
North and Black Africa, the fusion of resistance movements, the Italian campaign, 
the capture of Rome, his visit to the first bridge-head in France, and the liberation of 
Paris, goal of his odyssey, each an epic of achievement. Few have lived to see faith 
so justified and realised. In fealty he acknowledged France’s debt to those who had 
never despaired of /a Patrie, the founding fathers of the new Republic. The hero 
who was the incarnation of France retired in 1951 to Colombey to write the history 
he had made. He recognised that his “ lot is one of solitude * and himself as ** the 
low ranking officer before whom flags dip in salute.” In these creative years, with 
greater truth than Louis XIV he might have added L’état c’est moi. 

VicTOR COHEN 
Mémoires de Guerre: L’ Unité, 1942-1944. By Charles De Gaulle. Plon. 1,350 francs. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN AFRICA 


The author of this book is an African administrative officer and his purpose is to 
trace the evolution of local government, particularly in Nigeria, from the parent 
system, indirect rule, to that which is being worked out today and which is modelled 
on practice in England. “ Indirect rule,” in the minds of its originator, Lugard and 
of his great disciple Cameron, meant government through traditional institutions 
purged of their vices. The District Commissioner stayed in the background (his 
invisibility was the measure of his success) advising, restraining, educating, his 
influence all the greater by being reflected through an authority that the people 
respected and understood. The system had a good innings, up to the end of the last 
war, and worked very well. The time then came for less emphasis to be laid on 
tradition and more on modern trends. The old form of council, a chief with his 
elders, must henceforward admit the new men, the rising middle classes, the 
intelligentsia and the traders. Mr. Akpan describes the process of change with 
tolerance and industry. He is not by any means oblivious of the factors that made 
indirect rule suspect to the intelligentsia (personally I think that these factors only 
developed when the true aims of indirect rule were ignored) but he is scrupulously 
fair, and in the end sums up in favour of a system which, after all, served the people 
very well. 

Mr. Akpan does full justice to the goodwill of the British Government and to the 
devotion and integrity of the District Administration; he recognizes the value of 
tradition and is in no hurry to abolish ancient restraints; nor does he subscribe to the 
glib fallacy, “‘self government is better than good government,” for he recognizes that 
unless government is good it is worthless. Having brought us to the present day, 
he then lays down certain desiderata for local government in Nigeria. To criticize 
these in detail requires better acquaintance with the region and with the techniques 
of local government than I possess. But they appear on the face of them to be 
eminently sensible. The emphasis is everywhere on care, preparation, steadiness, 
proper controls and orderly development. Mr. Akpan’s eminently sane outlook 
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may not endear him to the demagogue or the zealot, but those of us who watch 
with affectionate anxiety the trend of events in Africa will derive much comfort 
from the emergence of men of his calibre. A. SILLERY 
Epitaph to Indirect Rule. By Ntieyong U. Akpan. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 


THE RIDDLE OF EXPERIENCE 

It is hard to keep track of the main theme of this curious study. That is if the 
main theme is the boy and his needs. Writing in an intensely personal and intro- 
spective mood Dr. Meissner’s changes of direction are bewildering; it is as if the 
book had been written to clear his own mind leaving him with the raw material not 
of one book but of several. At the start the reader may be hopeful. The apparent 
goodness of Dr. Meissner’s views and the unusual style and their expression lead us 
to suppose that in the following pages we shall be stimulatingly instructed and 
provoked. Instead we are lead into a labyrinth of Germanic origin in which the 
philosophic and religious components interest and confuse author and reader alike. 

Perhaps part of the difficulty of communication experienced by the author can be 
diagnosed from two sentences of the first chapter. Dr. Meissner writes: ‘* Therefore 
I have reached my conclusions mainly through experience. This is by no means a 
sure advantage, because what we call experience is not always just an unmistakable 
lesson which must be accepted but rather a riddle that can easily be misread by 
ourselves."’ Dr. Meissner’s experience includes searing memories of the demoraliza- 
tion of German youth under Nazi tutelage and the instruction he has imbibed from 
great German poetic and philosophic minds. Its application, when attempted, to 
British educational purpose and practice is unconvincing, there being an obvious 
lack of grasp of British ways. The failure of this book is to be deplored for Dr. 
Meissner has many right ideas whose lucid exposition would have helped us all. 

JOHN ARMITAGE 

The Boy and his Needs. By Erich Meissner. Macdonald. 18s. 


FRENCH WRITING 

These works on French literature, quite different in subject-matter, serve to 
remind us again of the wealth and scope of the French literary heritage. Mrs. 
Crosland’s scholarly book is addressed to readers with some knowledge of Old 
French, for quotations are not translated. It will undoubtedly be a standby for 
students of French and on a broader basis a useful guide for those interested in 
comparative studies. Apart from an introductory chapter the emphasis is on the 
second half of the twelfth and the first half of the thirteenth centuries when the 
splendour of French writings radiated throughout Europe. The variety of medieval 
French literature, with its lives of saints, bestiaries, mystery plays, love lyrics, tales of 
knights in quest of high adventure and witty, satirical fabliaux popular at the fairs of 
Northern France, is set against a background of political upheaval and a developing 
social pattern. It is on the relationship between literature and this background that 
interest is focused in this book. Thus we see the Romantic epic as an expression 
of an age when the conception of “ fine amour” which had been spreading from 
Southern France merged with the code of valour of the crusading knights. We see 
the fabliau affording an outlet for the penniless scholar’s bitterness against the 
acquisition of wealth by the rising merchant class and against the abuses of the 
Church. With the passage of time we see the claims of personal achievement 
supplanting pride of birth, as in the “* Geste des Lorrains,” where the founder of the 
family whose adventures occupy thousands of lines was no longer a well-born 
knight, but a “ vilain ’’—in itself a word of changing significance. Following the 
same principle in the difficult question of dating writings, Mrs. Crosland prefers to be 
guided by material content—since the poet would wish to please his audience— 
rather than by linguistic or metrical peculiarities. Frequent cross-references between 
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chapters bear witness to the complexity of the literary evolution under consideration, 
and the limits of the work have often to be recalled as a restriction on abundant 
material. We halt somewhat abruptly at the end of chapter ten, regretting that the 
rich repast is over and that there is no concluding digestif to round it off. 

Dr. Brereton’s valuable and spirited study not only covers in twenty-one chapters 
French poets from Villon to the present day, but tackles the bugbear of arbitrary 
categories in poetic history, such as baroque, classic, Romantic, Symbolist. Further- 
more, this vast survey, which takes into account the most recent criticism, is 
enriched by discriminating comparisons with poetic experience in other periods and 
in other literatures; the compression in Mallarmé’s verse, for instance, is more 
readily appreciable when placed beside Shelley’s “ Adonais.”” Dr. Brereton’s 
method is to present sufficient biography for an understanding of the individual 
life, and then, by judiciously chosen examples from the poetry, to discuss the poet’s 
value from our standpoint today. Our interest is maintained by communicative 
enthusiasm and piquant remarks; he has a sure and wholly delightful gift of placing 
his subject, which is all the more stimulating for a dash of daring: ‘* Rather than a 
work, the writings of Hugo are a territory.” Or, at the beginning of the chapter on 
Mallarmé: 

Greatest of white-collar poets, high priest of Symbolism, don’s delight and 

reincarnation of Baudelaire’s cat, such are the attributes of this outwardly 

drab personality. 
Readers, who most probably will be already acquainted with French literature, 
may regret the omission of a particular poet for whom they themselves have a 
predilection, but the major French poets from the sixteenth century onwards are 
dealt with, and what is more, treated with great fairness; only indirectly do we gather 
where the author’s own preference lies. The last chapter, which is concerned with 
poetry since the nineteen-twenties, is more tentative in tone than the others, since we 
have not yet the benefit of time-perspective. We are left hoping for the fulfilment of 
a half-promise made in the preface, that the last two or three decades may be 
explored more fully in a sequel VERA J. DANIEL 
Medieval French Literature. By Jessie Crosland. Blackwell. 25s. 
An Introduction to the French Poets. By Geoffrey Brereton. Methuen. 25s. 


WHITE—RUTHERFORD 

The writer who called a part of himself “* Mark Rutherford ’’ has always been 
something of a square peg, toppling out of any standard socket. Nonconformist in 
religion, a rebel even from nonconformity, unorthodox in his literary craft, he was 
neither a Great Victorian, a post-Victorian nor a popular second-rater. Some thirty- 
five years ago he was to be glimpsed fading slowly in the middle distance like the 
professor who has just repeated his once-notable lecture on metaphysical philosophy 
to an audience of one while the students of modern greats are crowding impatiently 
at the doors. The kindly eyes of reverence and ignorance watch him for a moment; 
* a fine chap in his day. Don’t know exactly what his line was, but it’s all washed 
up now.’ Washed up—but returning in the backwash. Studies and dissertations 
have recently appeared in England, America and South Africa. Last year we had 
Dr. Catherine Maclean’s biography, and now comes Professor Irvin Stock’s serious 
critical study of the man and the novels. It is significant too that while Mark 
Rutherford was the man who vanished, it is William Hale White who returns. He is 
more suited to our generation. Rutherford was a rebel of his period, glowering over 
London’s slum conditions in the manner of Karl Marx, Dostoevsky, and the author 
of The City of Dreadful Night. There is an essential difference between him and his 
creator who, carrying one side of his nature to the end of its projected path in the 
Autobiography, weakened the whole thereby. Mark Rutherford allowed his intro- 
spective hatred of ordinary life to get the better of him. Hale White never stopped 
fighting his temperamental hatred. He acknowledged the humdrum and the 
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expedient in his attempt to transmute life and yet resign himself to it. 

There has been, in consequence, a curious evolution. The Rutherford type of 
honourable heretic was a simple and admirable figure to the nineteenth century 
socialistic liberal; so, as Professor Stock observes, “* his admirers, though they have 
not been many, have been choice.”” Hale White died on the eve of the Great Debunk 
as we may for this purpose call the 1914 war. At the end of it the fashion was for no 
principles, no illusions, no spiritual progress, no religious faith. The second war and 
the atomic age have begotten a human need for something—recognized even by the 
back-room boys as non-material—to sustain what may once more be called the soul 
in its entanglement with barbed horrors. Hale White comes back as a premature 
sufferer, in the form of hypochondria, from the now-objectified nightmare. He 
comes as one finding “ that endurance is the exact synonym for life’ and that a 
spiritual awakening can effect deliverance. Professor Stock, a warm and penetrating 
appreciator of the moral and religious teaching in his writings, has analysed them 
here on that basis. In doing so it has become clear to him that any apparent clumsi- 
ness in art or craftsmanship is more than justified by the requirements of the ethical 
pattern. This is a risky method of criticism; and it says much for the surviving 
power (amid old-fashioned furniture) of Hale White’s passionate convictions, and 
for his critic’s eloquent enthusiasm, that we tend for the most part to approve it—or 
at least to rate sincerity rough-hewn above a shapely vacuum. 

For his opening sketch of Hale White’s life as prefiguring but distinguished from 
Mark Rutherford’s, Irvin Stock has the advantage of some first-hand unpublished 
material, other than letters. White’s two sons each wrote notes and reminiscences 
of their father that light up the domestic details of a somewhat austere home life. 
They bear out the impression that this hard-working political journalist who at fifty 
let himself go on paper over the dreams and despondencies of his projected ego, 
met all his obligations with a rigid discipline. As a thinker, Lionel Trilling in his 
Foreword compares him to D. H. Lawrence and E. M. Forster. Professor Stock 
uses, to an irritating excess, an analogy with André Gide. The only other irritation 
in this work of fine critical perception is due to the printer, who throws in the many 
quoted paragraphs without distinction of type-setting or inverted commas, leaving 
the reader to be tossed from Irvin Stock’s own horse to Hale White’s Pegasus and 
back without a warning sign. SyLvA NORMAN 


William Hale White (Mark Rutherford): A critical Study. By Irvin Stock. Allen and 
Unwin. 25s. 


THE LIVING JOYCE 

Mr. Hugh Kennard’s 370 pages form a monument of some size to James Joyce’s 
achievements. His first sentence telis us that every writer on Joyce has contributed 
his quota of details. His last page contains “* Four Burials *: (1) anhouncement of 
his death by his family ina Zurich newspaper, “ unser lieber Mann, Vater und 
Grossvater’’; (2) an extract from the Encyclopaedia Britannica which concludes 
“extreme of obscurity in modern literature. A measure of his total achievement, 
however, may well be T. § Eliot’s remark that Joyce was the greatest master of the 
English language since Milton’; (3) a glowing tribute from his sister Eva in the 
Irish Press, “* he was our eldest brother and our idol, and to us at least his writings 
had the stamp of genius. He had the kindliest disposition, hated show and publicity, 
and spent all his spare time with his family, enjoying trips with them in the French 
countryside ”; (4) the broadcast by the B.B.C. on the funeral, by one who was 
present. 

But I had better begin by admitting that I have learnt a lot from the book, and 
that it has changed some of my ideas. Of that presently. None can dispute the 
influence Joyce has had on writers since Ulysses first appeared, but Mr. Kennan has 
as little use for the early cult of enthusiasts as he has for those who damned Ulysses 
as obscene, and finds that Joyce regarded his worshippers sardonically. The latter’s 
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conversations with Mr. Gilbert were “‘an elaborate legpull * of that “* Transition 
fellow-traveller.”” When in 1927 the magazine Transition took over Joyce’s en- 
hanced reputation his Stephen Dedalus persona “* became a major literary racket.” 
Joyce was then forty-five, almost blind, and, mindful of an earlier wrangle with a 
publisher over his Portrait of the Artist, he needed a publishing arrangement for 
Finnegan’s Wake that would not strain his nerves. Moreover there was quarry for 
him in the fulsome praise, and he took from it all the details he needed for Shem 
the Penman. In short Joyce, besides being a good husband and father, could also 
be a man of business. One notes also that neither in his recorded conversations, 
his letters, his earlier lyrics and books is there any departure from conventional 
grammatical English. 

Joyce, says Mr. Kennan, spent his life playing many parts. He identified himself 
with his characters, and was in turn Bloom and Stephen Dedalus. Parody was the 
medium of his art, and he played these parts that he might better write them. 
Having recollections of the Dublin of the turn of the century that he parodied in 
Ulysses, I can testify to its quality, a Dublin of endless wonderful talk, and yearning 
memories of the glories of the eighteenth century when Ireland had its own Parlia- 
ment and the “ aristocracy * came up from the country to their town houses in 
Dublin for its gay season. Joyce was forever interested in words as things in them- 
selves, and in an inner spectator of the lives around him engaged—to use Masefield’s 
phrase—in “* one damned thing after another.”’ His interest in words led him on to 
a kind of writing perilously related, through association not of ideas but of sound, 
to a series of puns. It is all very well for Mr. Kennan to tell us about the unsuspected 
meanings underlying most of Finnegan’s Wake. But these “ errears and erriboose of 
combarative embottled history ” will remain “ the cup of tea ” of a very select few. 

Ulysses is another story. “ If only someone, if only one reviewer would say the 
book was funny! *’ complained Joyce to Ezra Pound. Bloom is the modern version 
of Homer’s Odysseus. To me, brought up on “ the Surge and Thunder of the 
Odyssey,” it was a new idea that the Odyssey could be purposely funny. But I now 
learn that Dr. W. H. D. Rouse and Ezra Pound as well as Joyce (not to mention 
Longinus and Pope) saw this with a truer intuition than the Victorians. Dr. Rouse 
produces evidence that Homer’s diction was colloquial and often ingeniously comic. 
There is at least one obvious pun and the majestic-sounding names such as Polype- 
monides and Epiritos are whimsical etymologies. Here is Joyce’s double parody 
of Butcher and Lang in Ulysses: : 

And lo, as they quaffed their cup of Joy, a godlike messenger came swiftly in, 
radiant as the eye of heaven, a comely youth and behind him there passed an 
elder of noble gait and countenance, bearing the sacred scrolls of law and with 
him his lady wife, a dame of peerless lineage, and fairest of her race. 

Little Alf Bergen popped in round the door and hid behind Barney’s snug 
squeezed up with the laughing. ... I didn’t know what was up and Alf kept 
making signs out of the door. And beggob what was it only that bloody old 
pantaloon Denis Breen in his bathslippers with two bloody big books tucked 
under his oxter and his wife hotfoot after him, unfortunate wretched woman 
trotting like a poodle. 

To Mr. Budgen, Joyce said that Ulysses was a complete man whose wisdom 
brought him through many trials; “ don’t forget that he was a war dodger who 
tried to evade military service by simulating madness. He might never have taken 
up arms and gone to Troy but the Greek recruiting sergeant was too clever for him. 

But once at war the conscientious objector became a jusq’auboutist.... He 
was an inventor too. The tank is his creation. Wooden horse or iron box— 
it doesn’t matter. They are both shells containing armed warriors.” There will be 
more books about Joyce, but this one will be hard to beat. ARTHUR MOoRE 
Dublin’s Joyce. By Hugh Kenner. Chatto and Windus. 25s. 


WILLIAM BECKFORD 
In his foreword Dr. Pevsner points out that Mr. Brockman is an architect whose 
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“interest in Beckford grew out of his interest in Beckford’s buildings.” It could 
hardly be otherwise; for Beckford’s impulses to build and the peculiarities of his 
buildings were projections arising out of an eccentric and turbulent character. 
Fonthill Abbey and the Lansdowne Tower were not simply the grandiose enterprises 
of a Croesus, they were, also, emanations from the extraordinary mind that had 
produced “** Vathek ” and symbols of the personal world which Beckford created for 
himself to spite the world which had ostracized him. The book gives a graphic 
account of his upbringing. His education was largely at the hands of resident tutors, 
but it also included lessons in musical composition by the nine-year-old Mozart, 
in archietectural principles by Sir William Chambers, and in drawing by Alexander 
Cozens. Doubtless these contacts had their effect on him but they did little to 
divert or moderate an inherent susceptibility, apparent even in his early years, to 
respond eagerly to exotic and morbid influences. Mr. Brockman traces the emerging 
and intensifying of his excited mental state to a point where, following a tangle of 
overheated associations and a tragically curtailed marriage, Beckford retreated from 
society with his reputation indelibly stained by rumours. His personal story is 
extremely well told and its interest is enhanced by the introduction of James Wyatt, 
“the only man Beckford could have employed on Fonthill with any reasonable 
chance of success.” The impulsive patron and the dilatory architect were uneasy in 
collaboration but, eventually, in 1812, ** after some sixteen years of struggle and of 
Wyatt and no-Wyatt ” Fonthill Abbey was complete. 

Among the illustrations are two drawings of the exterior of Fonthill; both were 
made before the tower fell in 1825. One is by John Martin, the other by George 
Cattermole. Martin’s drawing, typically theatrical, is more like a vivid dream of a 
mighty medieval building than an observation of actuality. A strong light and 
shade pattern and a whirl of clouds around the tremendous tower seem to give the 
structure an ominous quality of presaging its own collapse. Cattermole’s picture is 
more objective; its more distant viewpoint reveals the great pile in the appropriate 
context of the glorious landscape which was no less part of Beckford’s conception 
and Wyatt’s design than the building itself. ‘* To have seen the building today, 
in its grand and beautiful setting,” Mr. Brockman writes, “‘ would have been an 
unforgettable experience.’’ Today, however, the estate spreads informally, still 
beautifully, over the Wiltshire slopes, but all that remains of the Abbey is a mere 
fragment of the northern end. One is wistfully envious of Martin and Cattermole. 
These drawings, other well chosen views and a ground plan are indispensable. 
This implies no shortcoming in the text. Mr. Brockman’s detailed architectural 
descriptions are as vividly informative as his studies of character. Indeed, his book 
is a most successful dovetailing of architectural understanding with biographical 
insight. F. W. WENTWORTH-SHEILDS 
The Caliph of Fonthill. By H. A. N. Brockman. Werner Laurie. 21s. 


POETRY 


A key to Bryan Guinness’ view of the nature and writing of poetry is to be found 
within the first paragraph of the Foreword to his Collected Poems. ‘* Beauty,” he 
says, “is the value of what is seen and felt, and must depend, not only upon the 
nature of the experience, but also upon the skill with which it is revealed.” In an 
eight page essay at the end of the book, he elaborates the ideas of his Foreword, in 
particular this “*... two-way traffic between experience and craftsmanship, . . . 
in which I suspect the mechanism of art is to be found...” The ideas in this essay, 


though not startlingly original, are freshly—sometimes provocatively—put, and they 
focus the reader’s mind correctly for the impact of the poetry itself, the magic, as he 
calls that “* . . . inexplicable process of direct communication . . .”” between poem 
and reader. The present volume collects together all his poems written between the 
ages of twenty-one and forty-nine (his present age), which he thinks are worth 
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keeping. They are chronologically arranged, beginning with the most recent 
and ending with the early Donneish poems. This poet’s later work is reflective, 
philosophical, contemplative, almost mystical in its awareness of the fundamental 
one-ness underlying all human experience. This is particularly true of the long 
sequence, “* The Snowflakes,” which consists of seventeen lyrics of greatly varying 
length. A visual—not to say cinematic—effect is achieved with irregular metres and 
interior harmonies which “ fade out’ one idea as they bring to life the next, in 

This twirling of patterns, 

This tumult of images. 
It is an impressive work, cumulatively powerful in its effect. To some extent his 
work is marred by a tendency to the lush line, and an over-dependence on such words 
as “ silver” and “ golden.”’ This, of elms, “*... As they loll in the last loveliness 
of their leafiness,”’ is, possibly, an extreme example, but one feels that an astringent 
purging of the poetry from such defect would be of value. 

On the surface, these poems and Mr. Blackburn’s, (who is a decade younger) form © 
an amusing contrast. Mr. Blackburn, the stark, the cerebral, the technical virtuoso, 
the sometimes raw, the occasionally obscure; and Mr. Guinness the urbane, the 
mature, the explanatory, the note-writing. ‘“* In the Fire *°—which rarely flings us a 
note—has a fine air of take-it-or-leave-it. Mr. Blackburn was always an interesting 
poet, and this new collection indicates continuing development. There is a sustained 
power throughout the book, which previously manifested only intermittently; 
flashed on and off inconsequently and disconcertingly. There is a surer, more 
controlled grip on technique. But one feels there is development still to come, that 
the echoes in these poems of early influences, need to be more fully absorbed and 
transmuted by his own imaginative power. A poet who can write: 

If grass-blades glitter like a sword 

And bind-weed twists a savage knout, 

What are they but my inwardness 

Time and her spaces figure out; 

So I may wither into truth, 

And when the stars grow thin, 

Know in myself the fecund bed 

Where all these shades begin 
will, surely, explore farther yet into poetic consciousness and bring back, for us 
mere mortals, his own unique vision. Meanwhile, the signs are good. 

Mr. Hurd is a young American poet, and these poems—his first collection—are, 
we are told, the results of his leisure hours from the State Department, with which 
he has held appointments in London, Singapore and Washington, D.C. His 
experiences on destroyers in the Pacific in the second world war are also relevant to 
many of the poems. There is plenty of vitality in his work, but the incoherence in 
many poems has an oddly dated ring about it, and there is some tendency to self- 
conscious posturing. But there is hope for a poet who, even though he talks about 
“*.. beaches eloping thoughtfully/With an astonished wave. ’’—astonished, indeed— 
and hunters who were “ . . . quiet as meringue,” can also write: 

And projectiles which describe a parabola 
Occasionally flutter, as a demented child 
Wandering in reverse meadows 
Of air 
Ravens marching across a field, meanwhile, 
Are black blue green; an iridescence 
Of bird shoulders moving into mediterraneans 
Of hopeful shade. 
LoveEDAY MARTIN 
Collected Poems. 1927-1955. By Bryan Guinness. Heinemann. 15s. 
In the Fire. By Thomas Blackburn. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
Preludes and Other Poems. By James Hurd. Johnson. 10s. 6d. 
NOVELS 

One could not call it a great day for the Irish when Miss Honor Tracy, naughtily 

deciding to have loads of fun at their expense, took up her pen to write The Straight 
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And Narrow Path. An anthropologist who sees nuns skittishly indulging in a pagan 
fertility rite is, on reporting this, sued by the local priest, put up to it by a shyster 
lawyer. In recounting the hair-raising complications that ensue Miss Tracy, tongue 
in cheek and wicked twinkle in eye, gives us a most scandalous picture of the Roman 
Church in Ireland as a pious racket, a battening on the faithful. It would be unfair 
to divulge the dénouement except to say that it involves one of those timely miracles 
with which the Church of Rome has been so singularly blessed. If Miss Tracy has a 
favourite target it is Mariolatry but she touches on nothing she would not, at the 
least, get a girlish chuckle from and her occasional lapses of taste, her inappropri- 
ately Zolaesque moments, result perhaps inevitably, from attempting to be funny 
all the time about everyone and everything. Her characters are in the main figures 
of farce or satirical Aunt Sallies but she gives a new look even to such tried types as 
Lady Novelist and Pansy while instead of the whore with the heart of gold and 
interesting cough—whose camellias, alas, have faded—we get the Happy Whore, the 
essence of unbridled femininity or Universal Womanhood, which suggests that 
Miss Tracy, too, has read her Joyce and brought up from her subconscious something 
of old Ma Bloom and Anna Livia Plurabelle. Myshkin-like Lord Patrickstown, 
flitting naked through his ancestral woods, is perhaps the only character who touches 
the heart as well as tickling the ribs. Miss Tracy’s love-hate relationship with 
Ireland and the Roman Church would, one feels, provide a field-day for Freudians. 
She says the most awful things about them-—but devotes a whole novel to admonish, 
with motherly indulgence, each lovable, erring and clearly incorrigible child. 

Mr. Nicholas Monsarrat in The Tribe That Lost its Head has written an enormously 
entertaining defence of British administration in what remains of our empire that is 
also a moving, at times scarifying novel. An idealistic young chief-designate return- 
ing to a West African island plays into the hands of an unscrupulous journalist, 
other subversive forces supervene, and the result is obscene ritual and slaughter in 
the Mau Mau manner and, for the chief, a Seretse Khama-like exile. Mr. Monsarrat’s 
colonial administrators come convincingly to life as fallible but dedicated men doing 
an immensely hard job in the face of every kind of misrepresentation and ignorant or 
mischievous attack. His gutter pressmen and nauseating political priest are little 
more than caricatures, though they are as surely and vitriolically drawn as are 
Gillray’s victims. While this stresses the message of the book it is arguable that a 
novel that is brilliantly realistic rather than satirical could have afforded villains 
drawn more in the round and might have gained from the inclusion of one enlight- 
ened, objective correspondent on the lines, say, of Richard Capell in post-war 
Athens. As Graham Greene confessed he was once Ryder Haggard-ridden, Mr. 
Monsarrat would surely own an acquaintanceship with Sanders Of The River, for his 
Gotwela is of the primordial line of Edgar Wallace’s Old King. The fate of his 
Resident Commissioner, on the other hand, owes nothing to that of Scobie in 
The Heart of the Matter. Andrew Macmillan’s breakdown may not wholly con- 
vince but his death, that catches at the heart, one takes to be symbolic; the swan- 
song of the old school. Mr. Monsarrat is weak on middle-aged female tittle-tattle 
but almost too strong on intimate bedroom badinage. The Governor’s nympho- 
maniac daughter romps a doomed playground. Pointlessly her life burns to lust 
and ashes. The political scenes in Whitehall and at Westminster are among the 
best in the book and compare well with those in Trollope and Disraeli. There is 
nought here for our comfort but much that should help clear our minds of cant. 
We may learn for example, how demagogic do-gooders with their prejudices and 
lack of humility may do untold harm to the causes they espouse. Incidentally— 
vide the West German chargé d’affaires at the Wedding Reception—Mr. Monsarrat 
can be very, very funny. Because of this he may yet beat humourless Graham Greene 
in the literary stakes. LUKE PARSONS 


The Tribe That Lost its Head. By Nicholas Monsarrat. Cassell. 18s. 
The Straight and Narrow Path. By Honor Tracy. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


““ Aphorisms, reflections, precepts, 
maxims, epigrams, paradoxes and 
opinions ”’: this is the subtitle and these 
are the elementals of THE WISDOM OF 
WINSTON CHURCHILL (George Allen & 
Unwin. 25s.). Their editor F. B. 
Czarnomski, in garnering them from the 
parliamentary and public speeches of 
fifty-five years, has provided an occasion 
for the verdict of posterity and a handy 
contemporary reference book in one. 
That the verdict will be as favourable as 
the reference is satisfactory can hardly 
be doubted. The 3,500 extracts are 
preceded by a neat little Introduction 
that is as much a character study of the 
great man as it is an analysis of his 
oratorical style; imbued with his flaring 
historical sense, flexible to cope with any 
situation (and particularly the dire), and 
a perfect focus of the mood of a people, 


it makes him eminently quotable. His 
convictions alphabetically headed— 
from Abundance to Zeal, from the 


British Empire to Warsaw’s fall, from 
Panacea to Purse, from Queuetopia to 
Quislings, from America to Zionism— 
ring out their tremendous challenge. 
Sometimes wrong-headed, silly once or 
twice (as when his Gestapo cry lost him 
an election), and still convincing some of 
us that only war could call forth his 
genius for leadership, he yet remains in 
his utterances the beau ideal of a states- 
man, unpompous and ironic, urbane and 
pungent, versatile and singleminded, 
compassionate and mocking, a good 
companion and a humbug-hater, full of 
literary grace and sincerity too. 


The gay eccentric 


Whether Mr. Adlai Stevenson's career 
is to be furthered by the possession of 
these same qualities will soon be known. 
It is now unhappily idle to speculate on 
the chance of success in politics for his 
fellow-countryman of THE BENCHLEY 
Rounpb-Up (Cassell. 18s.). Certain it is 
that with all the Churchillian-Stevenson- 
ian kindliness at his command, the 
professional humorist could also have 
employed a gift for maddening the 





opposition. Nathaniel Benchley has 
selected the pieces he likes best in his 
father’s writings and, assisted by the 
drawings of Gluyas Williams, thus 
ensures our laughter and delight, 
especially if the suggestion of the son 
that we “‘ read piecemeal rather than in 
one lump ” be adopted. To the British 
Robert was the bewildered victim of what 
he called ** inanimate enemies ”’ in short 
film comedies, among them the How to 
Read of blessed memory; and who of 
suitable age has forgotten his appear- 
ance in The Reluctant Dragon? To 
Americans and _ particularly New 
Yorkers he was primarily the deprecat- 
ing or defensive mentor, the wry com- 
mentator and the mental contortionist of 
countless magazine essays. Something 
of his understanding of human nature 
may be seen here in “* How to get things 
done ”’ (** anyone can do any amount of 
work, provided it isn’t the work he is 
supposed to be doing at the moment ”’), 
of his innate sagacity, satiric eye and 
power of ridicule and parody for the 
activities to which mankind has made 
itself the heir. 

And what was he like as child, 
husband, father, journalist, actor and 
friend ? For the last Robert E. Sherwood 
vouches in the Foreword of ROBERT 
BENCHLEY (Cassel/. 18s5.): ‘“* He could 
wear the motley all right, but he always 
remained indelibly the same person. 
Which made him forever unique, and 
forever wonderful to be with, and to 
read about, and to remember.” 
Nathaniel Benchley’s biography, with 
some of the parental wit in the writing, 
ably takes care of the other categories. 
It has the courage to begin unconven- 
tionally with the established author and 
humorist and the ability to pass smoothly 
from quirks and character, methods of 
work, and the life-long wanting ‘* more 
than anything else to be a good writer,” 
to the formative years in the bit of 
Victorian America which is Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Naturally impish at 


school, he had to contend in 1898 with 
the death in battle at Cuba of the dearly 
loved elder brother and the anguish of a 
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mother whose first reaction was: “‘ Oh, 
why couldn’t it have been Robert?’ 
At Harvard, like many another satir- 
ist and comedian he practised with 
comic drawings and parts in dramatic 
club plays, and began the rounding of 
his technique with uproariously success- 
ful travelogues like ‘‘ Through the 
Alimentary Canal with Gun and 
Camera” or searing burlesques of 
visiting politicians on “‘ what we are 
trying to do down there in Washington.” 
In college too he formed the habit of 
elaborate practical jokes, all with a 
certain hint of logic behind the lunacy. 
It is not diificult to discern the whole 
future man, nox the likeness between his 
public and private faces. At the end— 
when a mishap occurred to the ashes 
that should have been in the funeral urn 
and Mrs. Benchley said: “‘ I can hear 
him laughing ’’—we are sad to lose his 
companionship, and glad to have read 
and participated in Nathaniel’s so 
enjoyable and so_ unsolemn _ filial 
tribute. 


Soil science 


That considerate parents are likely to 
produce a happy son who in turn will 
become a successful father, and maybe 
earn distinction in his chosen field of 
work, is once again demonstrated in 
Sir E. John Russell’s THE LAND CALLED 
ME (George Allen & Unwin. 25s.). The 
security of the base was obviously due to 
love and understanding, for of the 
comforts of wealth the Russells had 
none. As teacher and Unitarian minister 
the father struggled to overcome the 
handicap of his own poor education, and 
encouraged in the only way he knew his 
eldest boy’s dream of becoming a chem- 
ist. His faith in evening classes and 
South Kensington certificates was ulti- 
mately justified, but meanwhile the lad’s 
interests concentrated ever more on 
Sunday school and chapel, the social 
centre of the lives of the members. 
Welfare problems and the poor in 
Manchester, where he was on the staff of 
the chemistry department of Owens 
College, led him to consider how a 
sounder system of agriculture could help. 
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Science pointed the way, and supplied 
the need, and the future Director of 
Rothamsted Experimental Station had 
found his true vocation. His thirty-one 
years in the post saw its buildings and 
projects extended, and a world-wide 
programme of aid to agriculture. To the 
Sudan, Palestine, Oceania, South and 
East Africa, Canada and the U.S.A., to 
Europe’s farmers and peasants, and 
India’s and later Pakistan’s, the Director 
took his vast and still accumulating 
experience of soil and food problems. A 
crippling illness had to be challenged, 
and the conqueror immediately began a 
series of lectures and conferences in 
central Europe; the year after his 
eightieth birthday saw him in Spain 
studying its agriculture and poverty. 
Quietly he acknowledges the satisfac- 
tions of his life, and without a single 
bombastic note his healing book is a 
witness to the efficiency with which he 
has answered the call of the suffering 
earth. Serenity pervades the writing 
and peace of mind remains with the 
reader. 


Changes 


The dependence of the land’s animal 
life upon its vegetation is also implicit in 
the pages of FEATURES OF EVOLUTION IN 
THE FLOWERING PLANTS (Longmans, 
Green. 30s.) by Ronald Good. These 
and the vertebrates and insects are 
remarkable for their similarities in 
structure and behaviour; no less remark- 
able are their profound differences, and 
the Professor of Botany in the University 
of Hull is able to draw a serviceable 
balance for the layman and to define 
for the student where the edges of both 
worlds overlap or blur. Biologists ‘* of 
all persuasions *’ must benefit from such 
a detailed and freshly presented survey, 
and nature lovers and gardeners who 
care about accuracy, and whose ap- 
preciation of beauty is not lessened 
because they have learned something of 
the classification of flowers, will derive 
their own sort of pleasure and profit. 
As the author affirms, the lovely draw- 
ings of Marjorie E. Malins—about 150 
of them—are indeed a “ notable con- 
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tribution” to and enhancement of the 
volume. 


The inner Jane 


“Cassandra was asked to bring 
flower seeds with her from Kent” to 
the new garden at Chawton where Jane 
Austen’s mother forgot her hypo- 
chondria as she planted and hoed. Of 
Jane’s own inclinations we may take 
Bingley’s to be representative in Pride 
and Prejudice: “* When 1 am in the 
country I never wish to leave it, and 
when I am in town it is very much the 
same.” And of all her heroines, we 
have cherished a belief that Elizabeth 
Bennet in the same novel resembles her 
creator most. It is flattering therefore 
that Kathleen Freeman—to whom we 
have hitherto paid gratitude for her 
classical scholarship and in particular her 
interpretation of the Greek way of life— 
should have come to the same conclu- 
sion. For, not surprisingly perhaps, Dr. 
Freeman being a ‘ Janeite’ as well, she 
has longed to solve the enigma of the 
novelist’s personality, and T’OTHER 
Miss AuSTEN (Macdonald. 16s.) marks 
the end of the quest. Here she is as 
daughter, sister, sister-in-law, niece, 
aunt, acquaintance and friend. Her 
young attitude to balls and gentlemen, 
to love, marriage and children, is 
discussed, and a short chapter tells of 
how she, who utterly lacked “ the 
Egotism of the Invalid "’ faced death. 
Faults, “* alleged * of course, are found 
to be few and tiny, and her own tastes 
and opinions summarized here can only 
strengthen our fond conception of her 
laughing goodness. Dr. Freeman has 
uncovered the daimon that accompanied 
Jane throughout her forty-one years of 
living. 


Eminent Georgians 


The daimon, “ prompting, suggesting 
irreverences,”” must have been very 
active when confronted by the Prince 
Regent’s suggestion that she should 
write an historical romance, and it 
surely helped her to pop in the dedica- 
tion of Emma as a ready substitute. 
She had heard to her displeasure, as 
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later generations have done, much about 
his extravagances and treatment of his 
wife, and little about his public person- 
ality’s involuntary effect on the pro- 
gress of his realm. This neglect he has 
shared with his three predecessors and in 
THe First Four GeorGes (B. T. 
Batsford. 21s.) J. H. Plumb, Cambridge 
University Lecturer in History, portrays 
them as ordinary men in extraordinary 
circumstances, with exceptional op- 
portunities to develop away from the 
commonplace and to become in fact a 
little larger than life. His introductory 
chapter “ The Georgian World "’ is an 
admirable symposium of its qualities 
its violence, “isease and dirt no less 
evident than its wealth; its nobility’s 
grandeur offset by inability to create 
native standards of taste and culture. 
England was “* too conscious both of its 
own riches and its own rawness.” At 
the death of the first George parlia- 
mentary monarchy had become stable; 
the country’s economy had achieved 
prosperity by the time his successor died; 
to George III was attributed the success 
of the American rebellion, but not the 
“ startling growth of a new empire”; 
George IV’s reign saw the throne held 
in contempt, but if he could have 
combined the middle-class virtues with 
his sense of theatre Dr. Plumb maintains 
** he would have become the pattern of 
modern monarchy.” As well as historical 
and personal studies these are social 
documents and suggestive pointers to 
the influences at work over a hundred 
years. The author accompanies them 
with illustrations—of painting, cartoon, 
Wedgwood medallion, coin, bust—that 
present an exercise in character reading 
by facial characteristics and in the 
significance of family resemblances. 

Which leaves room only for a 
reminder of the relationship of the 
language that King Alfred spoke to our 
present prose sentence constructions. 
THe PATTERN OF ENGLISH by G. H. 
Vallins (André Deutsch. 15s.) is an 
examination of custom and law, “ what 
is and what ought to be,” with quota- 
tions to browse over and no aura of the 
workaday grammar manual. 

GRACE BANYARD 
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